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"Efficient handling of your production scrap, 
and scrap resulting from obsolescence, 
can mean a substantial increase 
in your dollars and cents return. 


To this end, we have continuously expanded and 
modernized our facilities — developed ever more 
profitable scrap disposal methods. 


We will be pleased to suggest, without obligation, means 
of improving your plant’s disposal of scrap metal, 
both ferrous and non-ferrous. 
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For smooth, polished floors... 
for rough, concrete floors... 
and for every type floor in be- 
tween... Fuller has a floor 
brush especially built to give 
a long, efficient service. A varie- 
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ty of styles...a variety of brush 
materials ...in sizes from 12” 
to 42”. With the Fuller brush 

.. most efficient on a particu- 
lar job... you bring down your 
costs for floor sweeping. 
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NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc» * 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam | 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN * BRIDGEPORT | 
CONNECTICUT 
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Competition For Santa Claus 


By F. M. DALEY, President,* Sponge Rubber Products Company, Shelton 


E all remember, as small children, that Santa 
Claus had white whiskers, wore a red suit, was 
quite plump and lived at the North Pole. If we 
were good he might bring us something at Christmas. To- 
day, Santa has a competitor. This competitor also has 
white whiskers, is not so plump, wears striped instead of 
red pants and lives on the banks of the Potomac. If you 
do as he tells you he also may send you something nice. 


The other morning when the writer opened his mail, 
out came tumbling three checks totaling over $300.00 with 
a statement about it being a dividend on World War One 
insurance policies taken out back in 1918. This from the 
Old Man who has a mortgage on his place of some 250 
billion dollars and at present cannot make both ends meet. 
Send it back? “Who, me?” Were we not taught long ago 
that nobody points a gun at Santa Claus? 


And so it goes! Next spring the Vets of the recent war 
will get a rebate of some $2.8 billion on their insurance 
policies. The potato growers in Maine are doing nicely, 
thank you. If we allow time enough even that rock-ribbed 
state may go all-out for Santa with the striped trousers. 
The farmer gets a set-up under which he cannot lose. He 
is advised “just produce all you can and we will buy it at 
high prices.” Even the bees are told that regardless of the 
amount of honey they harvest our benevolent government 
will reward them with parity prices. Added to all this, 
organized labor is allowed to exercise a monopoly, the like 
of which, has never before existed in this country. 


You know the story—social security and pensions for 
the aged, lunches for school children, lime for the fields, 
loans for most anything, but handsome ones to make pre- 
fabricated houses or build automobiles. (Britain, move 
over, for we are catching up to you fast). 


Get the idea? The great white father is certainly giving 
our North Pole “jolly old elf” some real competition. 


The real Santa Claus does not reside on the banks of 
the Potomac. The ones who will enable us to enjoy, not 
only the gifts of this Christmas but a standard of living 
that is the envy of the world, are not those in government, 
whose terrific overhead of collecting and handing out our 
money increases the cost of everything we buy, but rather 


*The author of this tenth article in a series of guest editorials is a di- 
rector of the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut and vice prest- 
dent of the Connecticut Hospital Service, Inc. 


. 
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those unsung heroes who make possible the jobs we have, 
the money we have in our pockets and the abundance of 
things from which we can freely choose when doing our 
Christmas shopping. The real Santa Claus is made up of 
the inventors, investors, engineers, chemists, production 
management, and the cost saving workers. It is they who 
should be wearing white whiskers. The invention, improve- 
ment, and mass production of goods like electric and 
gasoline motors have done more to make life more liveable 
in this country and throughout the world than any hand- 
outs by government. In reality, these Robin Hood gifts are 
taken away from the ones who make better living possible, 
and given to others who can outvote them at the next 
election. 


If that is so why does our government try to hamstring 
industry with rules and regulations which make it difficult 
for our free American economy to function at its best? 
Why harass DuPont and The A & P just because they are 
big? Why not, instead, give real encouragement to indus- 
try, even though it has no votes, and then watch this 
country go forward with giant strides? Can it be that 
being elected to and staying in office is more important to 
some politicians, personally, than what is best for the coun- 
try as a whole? 


Russia has been doing her best to destroy the free en- 
terprise system. The rulers of Russia are jealous of it. T'iey 
know that the communistic system cannot duplicate the 
accomplishments of free men working in a free economy. 
The men of the Politboro, however, are not interested in 
freedom for their people for they well know that to gran: it 
would mean the loss of their power to rule. 


Knowingly, or unknowingly we are giving up our in- 
dividual freedom for the hand-outs of government. We 
are meekly submitting to the powers to tax so that we can 
get something for nothing. Everyone likes to receive 
something from Santa Claus, but we are giving up our 
own freedom for the fancied security of these gifts. The 
tragic part of it is that we, the people, seem to like it. 
As Dr. Edwin G. Nourse said recently, “It is later than 
you think!” 


No doubt all who read this magazine are awake to the 
dangers. The real problem is how to convince people who 
do not read management magazines that the freedoms of 
the future citizens of this country are in grave jeopardy 
because of our willingness to accept hand-outs from gov- 
ernment. “Merry Christmas to all!” 





THIS IS THE MAIN PLANT in Plainville. Six other plants are located in Maspeth, L. 1; 


Norwood, Ohio; Houston, Texas; North Hollywood, and San Francisco, California; and 
Seattle, Washington. 


(Left) E. A. MUNN, Office manager, starts off a group of early arrivals at the Open 
House celebration. 


The Trumbull Story 
A HALF-CENTURY 


of 
ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


THIS article not only sketches the interesting story of a Connecticut 
company’s contribution to electrical progress for the past half century 
but also sets forth new goals of attainment for the future. 


THE PLAINVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
BAND, one of the many musical units ‘ sah baa : aa 
in Plainville Day Parade marking Trum- HE Trumbull Electric Manufac- 


bull’s 50th anniversary. turing Company of Plainville, 
Connecticut, which this month 
celebrates the SOth anniversary of its 
founding, has set many objectives for 
achievement during the period of Sep- 
tember Ist through December 31, 
1949. The tasks are many and varied, 
involving all the departments and 
works of the Company, making it pos- 
sible for every employee to participate. 
The underlying objective is to re- 
turn full employment to Trumbull em- 
ployees at all of the firm’s various loca- 
tions and to provide for future job 
security. The task set for achievement 
by the Marketing Department will be 
to increase sales by at least 10% and 
to effect a substantial reduction in ex- 
cess finished goods inventory. To ac- 
complish this, the Company has turned 
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to education as a means to stimulate 
sales and thereby maintain a high level 
of employment. The firm conducted 
two sales schools for its distributors; 
one at Hartford, Connecticut and the 
other at Cincinnati, Ohio. At each of 
these industrial schools the methods 
and the program was much the same. 
Using the teaching methods of colleges 
and universities, including lectures, 
question period and examinations, 
each school gave courses of instruction 
on products, their sales features, how 
to price them and how to apply them; 
on marketing problems; on sales pro- 
motion methods and on warehousing. 
In all about 600 representatives at- 
tended the two schools. 

The objective set for accomplish- 
ment by the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment will be to reduce manufacturing 
costs by 4% by eliminating extra 
manufacturing costs, excess inventories 
and buying materials at lower costs. 

To improve and reduce the cost of 
products through the use of new ma- 
terials and to provide several new prod- 
ucts which will bring in additional 
business in new fields are the tasks set 
for the Engineering Department. 

The Financial Department goal will 
be to coordinate with other depart- 
ments to provide budgetary and finan- 
cial guidance so that the business may 
continue to be operated at a fair profit. 


The Employee & Community Rela- 
tions Department projects will be to 
improve the safety record, stimulate 
more suggestions from employees and 





A SAMPLING OF THE MANY NEW PRODUCTS introduced by Trumbull Electric 
recently. Among them are the NTPS Lighting Panel, the HCI (High Capacity Inter- 
rupter) Type A Safety Switch, and the PT Manual Starter. 





A CONTINGENT from the First Company, Governor’s Horse Guards contributed 
color and dash to the parade which paid homage to the Trumbull founders. 


sponsor other activities which will 
make for a better understanding of 
Company programs and policies. 


On the occasion of Trumbull’s 50th 
anniversary, it is a happy cause for 
celebration that the enterprise has pros- 
pered and grown during a period of 
two wars and innumerable economic 
obstacles. 

As a tribute to the founders of the 
Trumbull Company, Plainville staged 
the largest parade in its history on Oc- 
tober 15. The parade, which took an 
hour to pass the reviewing stand, was 
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witnessed by approximately 10,000 
spectators. Practically every business 
firm in Plainville was represented in 
the line of march as well as contingents 
from the Governor’s Horse Guards, 
the Foot Guard and the Connecticut 
National Guard. 


In further recognition, officials of 
the Trumbull organization were 
joined by executives of the General 
Electric Company and its other affili- 
ates at the Hartford Club on October 
20, 1949 to honor the Trumbull 
founders, John and Henry Trumbull, 
Frank T. Wheeler and Stanley S. Gwil- 
lim at a testimonial banquet. These 
four men, who so successfully managed 
the affairs of the Trumbull concern for 
forty-five of its fifty years, can look 
back on a career as a management 
team that had its beginnings when 
John and Henry Trumbull invented a 
quarter-turn porcelain rosette, which 
they started to manufacture on a part- 
time basis in Hartford early in the 
year 1899. 


Small Assets and High Hopes 


In those days feed wires were strung 
in parallel lines along ceilings. These 
wires were held in place by porcelain 
insulators, and connections were made 
for lights through wooden fixtures that 
were screwed to the ceiling. The wire 
splicing required for that type of in- 
stallation was slow and tedious work. 
The Trumbull rosette consisted of a 
two-piece porcelain affair, the bottom 
half of which was connected to the 
feed wires, and the top half connected 
to the drop wire. The top half of the 








QUARTER TURN ROSETTE. The orig- 
inal Trumbull product. 


rosette was fastened to the bottom por- 
tion by bringing the two halves to- 
gether and giving the top a quarter- 
turn. 

On October 15, 1899, a bright, 
crispy day, all of the assets, hopes and 
dreams of the Trumbulls’, including 
one patent, were conveyed by two 
horses and one farm wagon, all in one 
load—not a large load—to the town 
of Plainville. That wagon also carried 
John and Henry Trumbull, who were 
full of enterprise and vigor, and blessed 
with good health and astonishing con- 
fidence. They set up their infant busi- 
ness in a small wooden building known 
as the “chuck shop”. This building, 
containing about 2,500 square feet of 
floor space, was purchased for the 
staggering sum of $800—a little over 


30 cents per square foot. 

Shortly after the start of operations 
in Plainville, the Trumbulls were 
joined by Frank Wheeler, another 
young man of about the same age, 
who had been a foreman in a manu- 
facturing plant in the neighboring 
town of Southington. In 1903, Stanley 
S. Gwillim cast his lot with these three 
to become the fourth member of the 
management group that was to guide 
the destinies of the Trumbull Company 
for 45 years. 


THIS BUILDING, purchased 
original home of the company. 





THE FOUNDERS AND ORIGINAL MANAGEMENT of the Trumbull Electric ifanu- 


facturing Company. (Left to right) Frank T. Wheeler, John H. Trumbull, Henry 
Trumbull, Stanley S. Gwillim. 
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Frank Wheeler was the first Presi- 
dent of the young company, Henry 
Trumbull was Secretary, and his 
brother John was Treasurer. Some 
years later, John Trumbull became 
President, Frank Wheeler the Vice 
President, Henry Trumbull the Treas- 
urer, and Stanley Gwillim the Secre- 
tary of the organization. 


Early Trials 


In addition to his early duties as 
Treasurer, John Trumbull was the 





50 years ago by John and Henry Trumbull, was the 


Sales Department. The sales effort at 
first consisted of printing small cata- 
logs and circulars which were mailed 
to a limited list of customers. This was 
followed up by personal calls on the 
part of John if the prospect was not 
too far away. As the business grew, 
John’s trips became longer although 
more precarious. Both the product and 
the Trumbull Company were un- 
known, and it was usually necessary for 
John to travel in day coaches at night 
in order to save hotel bills. On one 
occasion he started out for Philadel- 
phia with only $10—and in taking 
that, he scraped the bottom of the till. 
On this trip, by collecting bills here 
and there as he went along, he was 
able to get as far as Chicago. On at 
least one occasion his train was held 
up by masked men in true “wild west” 
style. ' 

The original capital of $2,000 did 
not permit the purchase of any elab- 
orate equipment, and it fell to the lot 
of Frank Wheeler to see to it that the 
machines were all kept running. Some 
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of the feats which Frank accomplished 
in this field would be considered little 
short of miraculous. Frank was also in 
charge of tools. Some of the early die 
blocks were purchased as raw castings. 
The rough machining was done on 
machines rented by the hour in some 
other shop, and Frank did the final 
finishing with the aid of a chisel and 
a file. 

In the very early days, one of the 
Company's proudest possessions was a 
Baxter engine. Periodically the gover- 
nor belt would break, and it was 
usually Henry Trumbull who had to 
sprint to the engine room to shut off 
the power before the building was 
shaken apart. Apparently Henry was 
the only one with sufficient courage to 
tackle this job, for it is related that on 
occasion, when the belt let go, some 
of the help dove headlong through the 
nearest window. 


The first task given to Stan Gwil- 
lim on joining the organization was 
the unpacking of porcelain. He evi- 
dently made good at this as he was 
soon promoted to assembly work, and 
before long took over from Henry 
Trumbull the management of the fac- 
tory. It has been said of Stan that one 
day along in 1907 he went to Hartford 
to buy his first motor car and to take 
his first driving lesson. The two Trum- 
bulls and Frank Wheeler were waiting 
for him as he appeared in a snappy 
two cylinder, second-hand Maxwell. To 
their surprise, Stan did not stop when 
he reached the welcoming committee 
but took a turn around the block. Nor 
did he stop the second time he passed. 
He did manage, however, to blurt out, 
“How the blazes do you stop this 
thing?” 

Plant maintenance was handled by 
the young businessmen after hours or 
on Sundays. Sixteen hours a day, seven 
days a week was not an uncommon 
work schedule for them. All too fre- 
quently the well went dry and barrels 
of water for the Baxter engine had to 
be carried by wheelbarrow from a 
neighbor's well. Small errands around 
town were done on a bicycle. Finan- 
cially, the situation was not much bet- 
ter. All available funds were put back 
into the business, and many times after 
the help had been paid there was little 
or no cash left for the management. 


Rapid Growth 


By 1909, a short ten years after the 
founding, the Company could look 
back on an almost phenomenal growth. 
In 1899 total sales were $2,360, and 





ELMER T. CARLSON, President 


in 1909, $347,398. To its initial line 
of rosettes had been added such de- 
vices as Type “A” open knife switches, 
ranging in capacity from 15 amperes 
to 5000 amperes, Type “C” knife 
switches up to 100 amperes, battery 
switches, porcelain and slate base fuse 
blocks, cutouts, panel switches, panels 
and switchboards. Trumbull even of- 
fered a combination switch enclosed in 
a cast iron box, the forerunner of the 
modern safety switch. As early as 1907, 
the Company was prepared to furnish 
any one of 31,200 different kinds of 
knife switches, the most complete line 


of these devices then available to the 
trade. 


To keep pace with the expansion of 
the Trumbull line, it was first neces- 
sary in 1901-2 to add a second story 
to the old chuck shop and to build a 
boiler room. A wing was added i 
1903-4 for the manufacture of panels 
and switchboards. The first brick build- 
ing was erected in 1905-6, followed 
in the period from 1907-11 by a second 
brick structure. 


Affiliation with General Electric 


The most important development of 
this era, and probably the most signifi- 
cant development in the Company’s 
history, was the affiliation with the 
General Electric Company. In 1918, 
the founders felt they should take steps 
to assure the continuation of the busi- 
ness they had so painstakingly built. 
They realized that a time must come 
whey they would have to turn over the 
management to others, and an arrange- 
ment was made whereby General Elec- 
tric acquired a financial interest in the 
Trumbull Company without changing 
the essential nature of the enterprise. 
The organization continued to operate 
as an independent business. The new 
arrangement proved to be of incal- 
culable value to the Trumbull Com- 
pany. Through the vast selling organi- 

zation of General Electric, including 
foreign representation by International 
General Electric, markets were im- 





OPEN HOUSE VISITORS saw this parts display of Trumbull’s LTG Flex-A-Power, a 
50-ampere plug-in or trolley distribution system for lights and small power tools. 
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measurably broadened. General Elec- 
tric’s valuable scientific and technical 
advice and assistance in every phase 
of business operation became one of 
Trumbull’s greatest assets. This associ- 
ation developed until Trumbull, in 
later years, became a wholly owned af- 
filiate of General Electric. 


Industry Demands Greater 
Safety 


The period from 1909 to 1919 was 
of tremendous importance to the 
Trumbull Company, as well as to the 
entire electrical industry. The rapid 
growth of electrical service necessi- 
tated radical changes in design to pro- 


troduced early in 1910 a motor starting 
switch. This device was an open type 
switch, fused on the running end only, 
and having a spring attachment on the 
start end, which required the operator 
to hold the switch in this position dur- 
ing the starting period. This was one 
of the earliest forms of motor control. 
Within ten years a line of externally 
operated motor starters was being of- 
fered with complete overload and un- 
dervoltage protection. 

Even during these early years it was 
an established policy to offer lines that 
would provide a switch for almost any 
conceivable customer need. Following 
this policy, additions were made to the 





ONE OF the most modern Trumbull switchboards. 


mote greater safety. It was during this 
period that the externally operated 
safety switch first came into being. 
This new emphasis on safety assumed 
a much greater importance during 
1917-18 when the United States was 
engaged in an all-out war against the 
Central Powers. Trumbull supplied 
war plants with vast quantities of these 
improved products, and, as a direct 
contribution to the struggle, produced 
over 2000 switchboards for the Navy. 
Other branches of the service and our 
Allies also became familiar with Trum- 
bull quality. 


The Product and the Plant 


Along product lines, Trumbull in- 


already extensive open knife line. In 
1916 Trumbull’s first safety switch was 
put on the market in the form of an 
enclosed, externally operated combina- 
tion switch. By the end of this decade 
the Company was offering the most 
comprehensive line of heavy duty 
safety switches available at that time. 

Physical expansion again kept pace 
with the growth of the business. By 
1919, all of the original wooden build- 
ings had been replaced by brick struc- 
tures, and an additional brick wing 
had been added. 


Civic Contributions 


Although the demands of the busi- 
ness kept all of the founders extremely 
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busy, none of the four lost sight of the 
duty which they owed to their com- 
munity and state. John Trumbull made 
the most widely recognized contribu- 
tion in this respect. After serving in 
the State Senate, he was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor in 1924 at the time 
Hiram Bingham was elected Governor. 
The latter served one day and resigned 
to become United States Senator. John 
Trumbull automatically became Govy- 
ernor and was later elected for two ad- 
ditional two-year terms. 

Henry Trumbull, never having lost 
his love for the farm, achieved national 
distinction as a recognized authority in 
the field of dairy cattle breeding. He 
also held important posts in such or- 
ganizations as the New England Coun- 
cil and the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Frank Wheeler interested himself in 
the affairs of the local bank and water 
company, and was active in the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Stan Gwillim held directorates in 
several outside concerns and headed 
the Plainville. Town Board of Finance 
for many years. 


The Safety Switch Comes of Age 


During the ‘20's, the Company ex- 
perienced a substantial increase in busi- 
ness. It was a period of boom, and 
the Trumbull Company, in common 
with most other industries, enjoyed a 
high degree of prosperity. But manage- 
ment was not content to stake the 
Company’s future on devices already 
offered to the trade. This was a period 
of intense activity on the part of the 
design engineers, and innumerable in- 
novations and improvements were of- 
fered. It was during this time that the 
safety switch came into its own, and 
largely replaced the open knife switch, 
which had been the mainstay of the 
business. 

The story of the product during 
these boom years is primarily the tale 
of the development of the heavy duty 
safety switch. Following its established 
policy of offering the most complete 
line on the market, Trumbull brought 
out the Type “C” line, a rugged safety 
switch in a lower price range. Trum- 
bull also introduced a line of meter 
service switches. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant addition to the safety switch 
family was the “RM” series devices 
with the highest interrupting capacity 
then known, this high capacity being 
brought about by a double-break de- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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AT THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY, various manufacturing operations 
are explained to the teachers. Lunch was served in the company cafeteria. 


TEACHERS LOOK BEHIND 
THE SCENES IN NEW BRITAIN INDUSTRY 


Editor’s Note—Described here is an outstanding event in the educa- 
tional history of Connecticut—one that needs repeating in every indus- 
trial community in the state to interpret the economic facts and social 
contributions of the most important activity in Connecticut—manufac- 
turing industry. Painstaking as it is, the job of planning for a B-I-E 
Day celebration will, of itself, lead to better understanding and respect 
between industrial management and local school officials, not to mention 
the even broader values to be gained through the conduct of the pro- 
gram events. Assistance in planning a B-I-E Day program in any 
Connecticut community may be secured by writing or calling the 


Association. 


ROFESSOR CARL. M. HORN of 
Prictign State College, East Lan- 

sing Michigan, who gained fame 
in recent years for introducing “flying 
classrooms” to show secondary schoo! 
teachers and pupils the values of the 
industrial world, and who more re- 
cently introduced the idea of Business- 
Industry-Education Day in Michigan, 
would have been overjoyed at the sight 
of nearly six hundred teachers, prin- 
cipals and members of the Board of 
Education, as they toured through 
eight of the leading industrial plants 
in New Britain on October 5, 1949. 
Although his belief that every teacher 
would benefit by having an opportu- 


nity to see “first hand” what makes 


the home town industry tick, had more 
than proved its value in no less than 
150 communities in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Indiana, where 
Business-Industry-Education Days had 
been held, the New Britain scene 
marked the first such program to be 
held in New England. 


Morning Activities 


The B-I-E Day in New Britain 
started off much like similar days 
were launched in mid-western com- 
munities. Teachers reported for school 
as usual, but instead of taking their 
respective posts in their schools, they 
were met at 8:30 A. M. in front of 
their schools by guides and taken to 
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the plants to which they had been pre- 
viously assigned by the school super- 
intendent, working in cooperation 
with the planning group representing 
the industries to be visited. Ten min- 
utes later they were escorted into meet- 
ing rooms at the eight plants where 
they met and listened to a twenty- 
minute talk telling the story of the 
company’s founding and growth and 
the educational importance of Business- 
Industry-Education Day. The eight 
presidents who gave these talks were: 
Charles B. Parsons, American Hard- 
ware Corp.; Stanley M. Cooper, Faf- 
nir Bearing Co.; Richard L. White, 
Landers, Frary & Clark; Herbert H. 
Pease, New Britain Machine Co.; 
Frederick L. Morrow, North & Judd 
Mfg. Co.; Richard E. Pritchard, Stan- 
ley Works; Stanley H. Hart, Tuttle & 
Bailey, Inc.; and Walter F. Skillin, 
Union Mfg. Co. 

At the close of these talks the edu- 
cators were escorted by their guides, 
in small groups of five, through care- 
fully planned routes which would give 
them the maximum educational advan- 
tages, with the least fatigue during a 
two hour period. So carefully was the 








EACH INTRICATE OPERATION is carefully scrutinized by the teachers who visited 


the Fafnir Bearing Co. 


program planned during the previous 
four months by the New Britain 
Chamber of Commerce, sponsoring or- 
ganization, in cooperation with the 
New Britain School Board, Superin- 
tendent Ernest F. Forbes, and a plan- 
ning group of executives from the 
eight plants, that there were no traffic 
jams at any given stopping points 
along the tour routes. In fact the time- 
table was so well thought out, and even 


practiced, that practically all groups 
completed their tours on schedule. Un- 
known to the guests, arrangements had 
been made to handle emergency illness 
which might have befallen any of the 
educators during the tour. 


Afternoon Schedule 


With their respective guides the 
teachers dined as guests of the plant 
visited, and thereafter were escorted 


THIS DISPLAY OF FAFNIR PRODUCTS appears interesting to the teachers. 
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again into the company assembly room 
where they heard four brief talks by 
company officials on subjects as fol- 
lows: 1. Employee Relations, or What 
We Do for Our Employees. 2. How 
We Sell Our Products. 3. The Prob- 
lems of Industry. 4. What Industry 
Contributes to New Britain. After 
each talk the teachers were permitted 
to ask questions, and between the sec- 
ond and third talk a brief intermission 
was given. 

Industries and the officers who par- 
ticipated in the program were: Amer- 
ican Hardware Corporation: Archibald 
Williams, director of industrial rela- 
tions; Isaac Black, first vice president; 
Richard F. Berry, secretary; and Jo- 
seph C. Andrews, vice president. 

Fafnir Bearing Co.: Gordon J. Ely, 
personnel manager; Frederick M. Senf, 
industrial relations manager; Donald 
M. Davidson, assistant general sales 
manager; Howell L. Potter, chief en- 
gineer; Stanley M. Cooper, president 
and Francis L. Quinlan, public rela- 
tions manager. 

Landers, Frary & Clark: Ronald N. 
Campbell, vice president; Bret C. 
Neece, vice president; Francis L. Dab- 
ney, secretary-treasurer; and President 
Richard L. White. 


New Britain Machine Co.: N. W. 
Morrow, vice president in charge of 
industrial relations; R. T. Frisbie, Sr., 
vice president; Ralph S. Howe, vice 
president; William J. Lofgren, treas- 
urer and Arno W. Gabelein, vice presi- 
dent. 


North & Judd Mfg. Co.: William 
H. Judd, Jr., secretary; Thomas C. De 
Loach, vice president; President Fred- 
erick L. Morrow, and Eugene P. Bor- 
kowski, treasurer. 

Stanley Works: John C. Cairns, 
executive vice president; R. W. Cham- 
berlain, vice president; Walter C. Mil- 
key, assistant treasurer, and John S. 
Black, Jr., secretary and counsel. 


Tuttle & Bailey, Inc.: Leonard Za- 
vorski, vice president; J. Howard 
Smart, vice president; Norman P. Coo- 
ley II, assistant treasurer, and Reuben 
C. Twichell, treasurer. 


Union Mfg. Co.: Charles N. Bais- 
den, personnel manager; George V. 
Murphy, sales executive; Carl S. Mul- 
ler, secretary, and Walter F. Skillin, 
president. 


According to the explanation fur- 
nished by Bernard G. Kranowitz, exec- 
utive vice president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, “The program was de- 
signed to bring the industrial and edu- 
cational leaders of New Britain to- 
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EDUCATORS GATHER AT THE STANLEY WORKS for a message from President Richard E. Pritchard. Guides explained the 


operations witnessed during the tour. 


gether for the purpose of helping each 
other. Since New Britain is prepon- 
derantly an industrial community and 
the economy of this city is wrapped 
up completely in the operation of our 
industries, it is our feeling that the 
establishment of a program which 
would provide for closing the schools 
one day a year to permit educators and 
industrialists to exchange ideas, would 
be completely beneficial.” 

Although the same subjects were 
discussed in each plant by officers of 
the participating companies, they 
varied widely in content and method 
of presentation, with the exception of 
the talk on “What Industry Contrib- 
uted to New Britain” which, by its 
nature left no room for variation, ex- 
cept in its delivery. 


Economic and Social 
Contributions 


Since space limitations will not per- 
mit the reproduction of even the 
highlights of the information given 
by forty officers in the eight partici- 
pating companies, it is interesting to 
note some of the information that was 
given to all of the teachers in the final 
talk, “What Industry Contributes to 
New Britain.” It was revealed that 
some $75,000,000 was paid out in 
wages and salaries by the nine largest 
companies in the city, which include 
the eight mentioned previously and 
the Skinner Chuck Co. Dwelling on 
the importance of this great amount 
of money to the community was this 
composite statement: 

“This $75,000,000 was distributed 
in wages and salaries to New Britain 
people to become the community’s life 
blood. There is no other primary 


source of cash in substantial quantity, 
for New Britain does not dig coal or 
pump oil from its ground to sell, nor 
raise huge crops to market. Its income 
is from sale of the wealth it adds to 
crude metal billets, coils, bars and 
rods. 

“It is the cash income of industrial 
employees that pays the doctors, the 
merchants, the landlords, the theaters. 
It is this money that in substantial part 
supports the hospitals, the churches 
and charities—although industrial cor- 
porations donate one-third or more of 
the cost of community chest and social 
work, 
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FAFNIR PEOPLE 
DO THEIR PART 


“Out of their income from sales, 
New Britain manufacturers pay into 
the city’s treasury as taxes just under 
one-third of the total municipal taxes 
paid, 32 per cent to be exact. This 
amounted in 1948 to $1,525,927— 
more than sufficient to meet all costs 
of the Police and Fire Departments, 
the Health, Welfare and Sanitation 
Departments, the Veterans Commis- 
sion and Civil Service Commission and 
to pay the salaries of all City Hall em- 
ployees. 

“Through wars and depressions the 
industries of New Britain have con- 
tinued to prosper and expand, due in 
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FACTS AND FIGURES about Fafnir’s economic contribution to its employees and the 
community were displayed during the B-I-E Day tour. 
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TEACHERS LEARNED of the athletic and recreational activities provided for employees at Landers, Frary and Clark Co. 


large measure to the stability and basic 
need for the products they manufac- 
ture. Every new house and public 
building the world over provides a 
market for New Britain finishing hard- 
ware; the doors of the world swing 
on New Britain hinges and almost 
everything that needs to be locked can 
be secured with a New Britain lock 
and key. For homes and business places 
New Britain can supply all manner of 
electrical appliances to make life easier 
and happier. Air conditioning and 
radiation equipment are New Britain 
products. Small hand tools of New 
Britain manufacture are famed and 
justly so. Every factory, every rail- 
road, every automobile, every plane 
is a heavy user of ball bearings of 
which the nation’s largest independent 
manufacturer is located in New Brit- 
ain. Harness hardware for the farm 
and ranch, zippers for the clothing 
trade are products of one of the city’s 
oldest plants. Not only are innumerable 
items essential to life made in New 
Britain but the city also manufactures 
some of the basic machinery required 
to produce such items from iron, steel, 
brass, bronze and plastics. 

“Truly, no products could be more 
necessary to civilized life from one 
end of the earth to the other than 
those made in New Britain, Connect- 
icut, U. S. A.” 

At the close of the afternoon session, 
or at approximately 3:30, all teachers 
were taken back to their respective 
schools by the guides who had picked 
them up in the morning and remained 
with them during the day. 


Aftermath 


Upon request of the Association, 
whose Advisory Committee on Public 
Information has been interested for 
some time in promoting B-I-E Days 
and other cooperative educator-man- 
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A UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
and scores of other Universal products 
were attractively displayed at Landers, 
Frary and Clark Co., and in the back- 
ground, posters explained the breakdown 
of the consumer dollar. 


BLANKET 
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agement projects throughout the state, 
the New Britain Chamber arranged a 
luncheon and afternoon meeting for 
executives of Chambers of Commerce, 
local Manufacturers Associations and 
educators from other areas, to hear the 
story of the detailed planning which 
preceded the B-I-E Day event. Repre- 
sentatives from nine local and state 
organizations and three city boards of 
education were present to hear John C. 
Cairns, executive vice president of the 
Stanley Works, and Bernard G. Krano- 
witz of the Chamber explain the care- 
ful planning which took place since 
last June by committees of manufac- 
turers working in cooperation with the 
Board of Education and school officials. 


Mr. Ernest F. Forbes, superintend- 
ent of New Britain public schools, 
gave strong testimony to the value of 
the B-I-E Day celebration in New 
Britain. Many teachers, he said, were 
either opposed to visiting local plants, 
or lukewarm about it prior to the 
event. He reported, however, that he 
had been listening all morning to en- 
thusiastic comments from teachers con- 
cerning the educational value of the 
previous day’s events, many of which 
came from teachers who had been in- 
different or opposed to the idea of 
B-I-E Day program. All comments 
pointed up a demand for the continu- 
ance of the program in succeeding 
years to permit the teachers to visit 
other plants and to hear new facts 
concerning the operations of industry 
and its contributions to society, so that 


(Continued on page 37) 







STAMFORD 


Exposition of 


Progress 






By STUART M. LOW, Sales Promotion Manager, 


Industrial Finishes Department, Atlas Powder 
Company, Stamford 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. In the foreground i 
the Midway and in the background the tents housing the industrial and mer 
cantile exhibits. 





State, 


ged a the city’s capacity as an industrial cen- of Stamford’s outstanding retail estab- Stamford but all of New England.” 
g for ter and at the same time filled the local _lishments, the United Nations and “The fair also had tremendous edu- 
nerce, populace with a renewed sense of pride the governments of Haiti, the Nether- cational value,” he declared. “Local 
s and in the workmanship and variety of the lands and Turkey. The exhibits were people had an opportunity to learn 
ar the products made in the area. It was the _ housed in six large tents with the park’s what an important part the products 
which city’s first trade show in 23 years. asphalt tennis courts serving as floor- made in the area play in the national 
epre- Sponsored by the Stamford-Green- ing. Adjoining the tent area wasamid- economy. With the standard of the 
state wich Manufacturers’ Council, the Way with a variety of amusement at- exhibits at such a high level, there is 
tds of Stamford Chamber of Commerce and tfactions, a high-diving act and a wild no question but that they were in- 
hn C. the Stamford Retail Merchants’ Coun- animal show. In addition, the Air  stilled with a sense of pride by what 
of the cil, the exposition at the city’s Wood- Force made available for public in- they saw.” 
tano- side Park attracted over 36.000 paid spection a fighter plane and a powerful, As for the retail section, fair visitors 
/-care- admissions plus an estimated 25,000 mobile searchlight unit. were apparently delighted at the op- 
since youngsters who were admitted with- Spokesmen for the sponsoring or- portunity to compare the merits of so 
aufac- out charge. Although a final tabulation ganizations were unanimous in term- many brands of merchandise displayed 
th the is not yet available, the non-profit Ex- ing the exposition a success. Pointing under one roof. Some retail exhibitors, 
icials. position Corporation is expected to to the publicity given the event in particularly in the appliance field, sold 
1tend- show a net income of several thousand newspapers and nationally-circulated a considerable amount of merchandise 
hools, dollars after all expenses have been magazines, Benjamin Bogin, chairman right at their booths. Others amassed 
me of paid. This money will be turned over of the Manufacturers’ Council and lists of prospects which kept salesmen 
New to a fund for use in the economic de- vice-president of Conde Nast Publica- (Continued on page 31) 

were 
slants, 
o the AT THE PITNEY-BOWES booth visitors learned about A VARIETY OF PRODUCTS coated with Zapon finishes help tell the Atla 
cae he postage meters and other mailing and counting devices. Powder Company story at the exposition. 
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Progress in September successfully 
focussed nation-wide attention on 


S TAMFORD’S nine-day Exposition of 


velopment of the area. 
Exhibitors, 168 in all, included all 
the area's leading manufacturers, many 


















tions, said “the Exposition definitely 
focussed the spotlight on the vitality 
and industrial advantages not only of 


Connecticut On Display 


AT EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 


By GLADWIN K. LUSK, Public Relations Division, Connecticut Development Commission 


ONNECTICUT TEAMWORK’ was 
the theme of the Connecticut 
Building at the Eastern States 
Exposition at West Springfield, from 
September 18 to 24, and this team- 
work of labor, industry and govern- 
ment was well demonstrated by the 
score of interesting displays. 
The building was in charge of the 
Connecticut Development Commis- 


CONNECTICUT’S BUILDING, modeled 
after the old State House in Hartford, 
celebrated its tenth anniversary at the 


1949 Eastern States Exposition, 


sion, with Raymond A. Loring, chair- 
man of the Commission's Exposition 
Committee. Mr. Loring is a Connecti- 
cut trustee and a vice-president of the 
Eastern States Exposition. Other mem- 
bers of the Commission who served 
with Mr. Loring were C. E. Smith, 
vice president, retired, of the New 
Haven Railroad, and Commissioner of 
Labor, John J. Egan. 


If any of the more than 300,000 per- 
sons who visited the building during 
fair week had any question as to Con- 
necticut’s industrial importance before 
they entered the building, it surely 
was answered before they left. 


Perhaps the best way to get an idea 
of the variety and interest of the dis- 
plays would be to take a word-trip 
through the building. Directly to the 
right and under the balcony at the 
front of the building, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station from New Haven 
had a display showing the power of 
certain insecticides upon flies, the ex- 
periment being carried out in a hol- 
low plastic cube. In another section 
of the exhibit, a trained technician 
carried on inoculation tests upon milk- 
weed bugs. So minute was this work 
that it was done behind a television 
enlarging lens so that the public might 
view the procedure with ease. 


Directly across the aisle and the 
first of the industrial exhibits was the 
interesting project of Sargent & Com- 
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INGENUITY OF CONNECTICUT IN- 
DUSTRIES and their workers in develop- 
ing new and attractive items for the 
market is depicted by the new products 
displayed on two slowly revolving and 
colorful pylons such as the one shown. 


pany, hardware manufacturers of New 
Haven. This booth packed a double 
wallop as far as the public was con- 
cerned for not only were there two or 
three attractive women actually put- 
ting door sets together, but at frequent 
intervals the members of the sales de- 
partment manning the booth gave out 
miniatures of food choppers fitted as 
lapel or tie pins. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS by some of Connecticut’s oldest firms show the accomplishments achieved down through the years. 


Next-door neighbor to Sargent was 
the Dictaphone Corporation of Bridge- 
port with their latest models of dic- 
tating machines on hand for the public 
to see and use. Visitors to the building 
got a real kick out of hearing their 
voices played back for them. 

The Underwood Corporation of 
Hartford provided exciting entertain- 
ment with World Speed Typist George 
Hossfield, who has been with the firm 
for about 35 years, sending his fingers 
over the keyboard of an Underwood 
at speeds up to 150 words per minute. 
There was one skeptic in the crowd 
who thought that Hossfield had an- 
other machine hidden that made the 
keys go so fast! 

Providing a change of pace during 
the week was a small exhibit area 
which offered the silk-screening of 
paper by Eleanor Finch of Clinton; the 
wood carving of Milton Brasher, Kent; 
paintings of American Indians by Wil- 
liam Langdon Kihn of Hadlyme; 
carved tropical wood articles by Phil- 
lip Warner, Salisbury; pottery prod- 
ucts by Kenneth Wheeler, Lakeville; 
and metal products by Serge S. Nekras- 
soft of Darien. This display of various 
handicrafts was used to point up for 
the visitors to the Connecticut Build- 


Be ing the traditional skill of our Con- 
vas necticut craftsmen. 
ducts The State Highway Department this 
; and year had a graphic display which, by 
a the use of large ball bearings on simu- 
lated highways, showed the ease with 
New which traffic flows over a superhigh- 
ouble way as compared with the congestion 
con- found in many metropolitan area 
vO Of streets. 
put- The Electric Boat Company of New 
quent London was among the newcomers to 
»s de- the Connecticut Building this year and 
e€ out their offset printing press acted as a 
ed as magnet to draw interested crowds to 


the display. Actually in operation, this 


press turned out thousands upon thou- 
sands of copies of the “Connecticut 
Building Times” which were distrib- 
uted throughout the week. 

Back in the same spot it occupied 
last year was the State Department of 
Fisheries and Game's novel display 
centered around a huge glass tank 
filled with flowing salt water in which 
about a dozen different types of salt- 
water fish and crustaceans swam con- 
tentently. 

Directly across the building from 
the Electric Boat Company display was 
the varied display of products manu- 
factured by Colt’s Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Hartford. These ranged from 
synthetic jewels through historic fire- 
arms to modern commercial dishwash- 
ing machines. 

A relatively newcomer to the fire- 





arms field in Connecticut, the Poly 
Choke Company of Simsbury had two 
women making final assembly of the 
chokes to shotguns. This firm carries 
on its production in the former lace 
mill in the village of Tariffville. 

Carrying on the idea of featuring 
business and office machine manufac- 
turers, the next three booths were 
taken up by the SoundScriber Corpo- 
ration of New Haven; the Royal Type- 
writer Company; and the Gray Manu- 
facturing Company, both of Hartford. 
SoundScriber not only let visitors re- 
cord their voices but also showed their 
new SoundEraser which erases sound 
grooves from recording discs, making 
them ready for instant reuse. 

The Royal exhibit, with its gold 
typewriter and with other machines 

(Continued on page 18) 


VISITORS TO THE CONNECTICUT BUILDING gained a new understanding of 
Connecticut and of the factors that have made it great. 
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Foreign Patents 


By H. F. BEEBE 


THIS IS Mr. Beebe’s thirteenth article on various topics of interest to 


those industrial executives engaged in foreign trade work. 


HE desirability of taking out a 
patent in a foreign country re- 
quires a careful consideration of 

the value to you of the protection it 
affords, compared with the cost of 
registration and obligations as to its 
maintenance, which the government 
of that country may require. 


The value of a patent must be based 
on your judgment as to the possible 
profit to be obtained by manufacturing 
in that country or authorizing some 
one else to do so on a royalty basis. 
Consideration must also be given to 
the chances of the loss of business, if 
you do not have a patent, and a local 
firm can build and sell the product at 
a lower price. 


Against the above advantages of a 
patent must be weighed the cost of 
registration, renewal fees, and the 
regulations of the particular country as 
to the production in that country of 
the article covered by such patent. In 
the latter case care should be taken to 
find out whether your plan of opera- 
tion constitutes doing business in that 
country to the extent of being subject 
to taxation. 


The patent laws of course vary in 
most countries, but are generally based 
on novelty, which means that applica- 
tion must be made before the product 
has been put on the market and in 
some instances before even the design 
is made public, which is quite the op- 
posite of the registration of trade 
marks which is based on use or in some 
instances the first application. 


Some 40 of the principal nations 
have formed an International Patent 
Convention, one of the important pro- 
visions of which is that an applicant 
for a patent in any one of these coun- 
tries has priority in filing in the others 
for a period of one year from the time 
he files in his own country. 


The cost of obtaining a patent de- 
pends on the complexities of the in- 
vention and the charges in various 





HERBERT F. BEEBE 


countries. They run from $75.00 to 
$300.00. 


The time the patent is valid may 
run from 15 to 20 years, subject to 
regulations as to working the patent 
in the country, payment of taxes, etc. 
Taxes vary and are usually on an ac- 
celerating scale starting with $10.00 or 
$15.00 the first and reach eventually 
from $30 to $300.00. 


The part the exporter manager plays 
in this is an estimate of sales over the 
period covered by the patents, based 
on his knowledge of the product and 
suitability for use in foreign countries. 
For an estimate of the cost of registra- 
tion and the regulations attendant 
upon registration in each country it is 
advisable to consult a registered patent 
and trade-mark attorney. 


After reviewing the pros and cons 
you may decide not to apply for a 
patent, and risk the foreign competi- 
tion, provided no one else can secure 
a patent. One of the most effective 
ways of preventing anyone else from 
registering your patent in foreign 
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countries is to give reasonable publi- 
city to the invention in those countries. 





Connecticut on Display at 
Eastern States Exposition 








(Continued from page 17) 


for the public to actually use, drew in- 
terested spectators as did the Gray ex- 
hibit of their latest dictating machines. 

Just around the corner from Gray 
was the interesting display of historic 
keys, brought to the Exposition by the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Stamford. Some of these keys, 
which traced the history of locks, went 
back to hundreds of years B.C. Di- 
rectly across the aisle from the lock 
display, the Department of Farms and 
Markets, which this year stressed Con- 
necticut’s $26,000,000 egg industry, 
had a display in which nearly 8,000 
eggs formed the main attraction. 

Station WTIC of Hartford again 
occupied space on the balcony and 
many regular and special programs 
emanated from there during the week. 

The ingenuity of Connecticut indus- 
tries and their workers in developing 
new and attractive items for the mar- 
ket was depicted by more than 60 
products displayed on two revolving 
pylons in the center of the building. 
These products were only a few of 
those invented and marketed since the 
end of the war. 

Among the Connecticut firms which 
had exhibits in space other than the 
Connecticut Buildings were: Artmor 
Co., New Haven; Beaver Tractor Co., 
Stratford; Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.. 
Thompsonville; Brown Lightning Pro- 
tection Co., Hartford; Fuller Brush 
Co., Hartford; Granby Woodcraft, 
North Granby; Hayes Technical 
Equipment Sales Co.; Homelite Corp., 
East Port Chester; Horton Mfg. Co., 
Bristol; Blue Boy Industries, New 
Britain; Clark Farm Equipment Divi- 
sion of Orkil, Inc., Hartford; Construc- 
tion Equipment Co., Hartford; Lund- 
quist Co., Putnam; and Nicoll-Talcott 
Corp., East Hartford. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THE APPOINTMENT of four men 
to high executive positions has re- 
cently been announced by The Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
Inc., of Hamden. 

The appointments are as follows: 
William S. Cable, manager; Robert B. 
Dodds, vice president in charge of the 
Entoleter Division; John J. Kennedy, 
vice president in charge of engineering 
and sales; and Leonard Pierson, vice 
president in charge of service opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Cable, who was formerly labor 
relations manager, has been with the 
company since 1917. He attended the 
engineering school of Cooper Union. 
Mr. Dodds has been serving as man- 
ager of the Entoleter Division. After 
graduation from Georgia Institute of 
Technology and Yale University Grad- 
uate School, he became traffic engineer 
for the Automatic Signal Corporation, 
and later sales engineer for the Amer- 
ican Teletector Corporation in New 
Haven. He became associated with the 
Safety Car firm in 1935. 

A graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Kennedy joined the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany in 1935 as design and develop- 
ment engineer. He later served as sales 
engineer, and previous to his present 
position was director of the sales divi- 
sion. 
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Mr. Pierson became affiliated with 
the Pintsch Compressing Corporation 
in 1909 and in 1942 was made elec- 
trical superintendent of Special Serv- 
ice Co., Inc., both subsidiaries of 
Safety Car. He was graduated from the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 





WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


WILLIAM A. PURTELL, president 
of the Holo-Krome Screw Corporation, 
Elmwood, and president of the Asso- 
ciation, has been nominated for the 
eighth distinguished citizens award, 
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THIS month’s cover photo is a fireplace 
scene in an old Colonial home in Hamden 
on “the night before Christmas’. Photo 
by Bo and Joan Steffanson, West Hartford. 


presented annually by Hartford Post 
45, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. 

Rev. D. Russell J. Clinchy, minis- 
ter of Center Church, chairman of the 
outside Citizens Committee, who made 
the nomination, said in part: “The 
committee has selected Mr. Purtell be- 
cause with no thought for personal 
place or advancement, he has joined 
all men of good will in helping to 
broaden the minds, and deepen the 
sympathies of all people, and so has 
helped greatly to make Hartford a 
Community in which men and women 
of different faiths, races and colors 
have made their homes with a quiet 
content born of understanding and 
good will.” 


xk 


HERBERT GFROERER, chairman 
of the board of The SoundScriber Cor- 
poration, New Haven, has announced 
the election of Walter J. Niles as vice 
president. 
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Mr. Niles has been president and a 
director of Frederick Hart & Com- 
pany, Inc., and A.T.F. Associates in 
Poughkeepsie. He began his career 
with the North East Electric Com- 
pany of Rochester, a division of which 
later became the Electromatic Type- 
writer Company. The firm was pur- 
chased by International Business Ma- 
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chines Corporation in 1933, and Mr. 
Niles served successively as factory 
sales and works manager. In 1944 he 
became general manager of 1.B.M.’s 
wartime plant operations in Pough- 
keepsie. 

He joined Frederick Hart & Com- 
pany as vice president in 1946, and 
was elected by the parent company, 
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A.T.F. Associates, to the presidency 
and a directorship in 1947. 


xk 


THE ELECTROLUX CORPORA- 
TION of Old Greenwich has dis- 
tributed over $275,000 in bonus 
money to its employees during its 
seventh semi-annual bonus day, ob- 
served recently, making a total of over 
$1,675,000 in excess of wages that 
has been distributed to the workers 
during the three and one-half years the 
plan has been in operation. 


The plan has been designed to spur 
incentive on the part of the employees, 
and the overall success of the opera- 
tion depends on employee cooperation. 
As a part of the bonus day, which is 
becoming traditional at the plant, a 
free turkey dinner was provided for all 
employees in the company cafeteria 
between 10:00 A. M. and 1:30 P. M. 


x ** 


NEW ENGLAND MANUFAC- 
TURERS generally are optimistic over 
their business outlook in the next five 
years, the monthly review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston has re- 
ported. 

The review said its conclusion was 
based upon the tabulation of 663 re- 
plies to a questionnaire survey spon- 
sored jointly by the bank and the New 
England Council. 

The review found the most hope in 
Connecticut and Vermont, where 
manufacturers listed state and local 
taxation as advantages. Least hopeful 
were the manufacturers in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, who listed 
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state and local taxes in their states as 
disadvantages. 


However, according to the review, 
80 per cent of the surveyed companies 
expect their competitive position to 
remain the same or become stronger 
during the next five years. 


Only 15 per cent foresee weakening 
of their position in the next five years. 


xk * 


IN AN EFFORT to make industrial 
property in Stamford more attractive, 
the Stamford-Greenwich Manufactur- 
ers Council this year will inaugurate 
an annual award for improvement of 
plant appearance. 


The Council has just chosen a com- 
mittee for the selection of a company 
for the first award. The committee, 
which will ask the assistance of the 
Fairfield County Planning Commission 
in making the selection, consists of 
Raymond MacCart, president of 
Brown Brothers Foundry, chairman; 
David Shepherd, president of Electric 
Specialty Co., and Arthur Murray, 
works manager, Electrolux Corp. 


In announcing the appointment, 
Benjamin Bogin, chairman of the 
Council, said, “Modern industry recog- 
nizes that as a citizen of the commu- 
nity, it has an obligation to provide 
employees and neighbors with build- 
ings of pleasing appearance that will 
add to and not detract from our com- 
mon pride in our city. 

“The Stamford-Greenwich Manufac- 
turers Council has observed many no- 
table achievements by local industry in 
beautifying plant buildings and it is 
hoped that through our program and 
the work of this committee we can 
encourage more architectural and land- 
scaping improvements.” 


JOHN E. McKEEN, former exec- 
utive vice president of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Groton, has recently been 
elected president of the 100-year-old 
chemical firm. 


Mr. McKeen has been with the com- 
pany for 23 years and succeeds Jokn L. 
Smith, who becomes chairman of the 
board. George A. Anderson, chairman, 
will continue as a company director. 


The executive changes are part of 
the company’s planned reorganization 
to meet its expanded activities, accord- 
ing to the announcement. 

John L. Davenport, chemical engi- 
neer, with 20 years service with Pfizer, 
was made executive vice president, and 
Herman A. Poitras, was elected vice 
president in charge of production to 
succeed Mr. Davenport. 


x *k 


THE NEW $12 MILLION Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft laboratory, designed 
and built expressly for test of experi- 
mental jet engines, will be named the 
Andrew Willgoos Turbine Laboratory, 
H. M. Horner, president of United 
Aircraft Corporation, has announced. 

The concrete and steel structure, 
built by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft divi- 
sion of the corporation, will be dedi- 
cated in memory of the late Mr. Will- 
goos, who was chief engineer of Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft for twenty-three 
years. Mr. Willgoos, who died early 
this year, had a leading part in shaping 
the plans for the jet test center. 

The laboratory, the finest jet labo- 
ratory to be built by an aircraft firm, 
will go into operation within the first 
three months of 1950. The windowless 
building, six stories high and 400 feet 
long, is the main unit for a jet develop- 
ment program in which Pratt & Whit- 
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ney Aircraft has expended $15 mil- 
lion in laboratories since the end of 
World War II. 
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AT YALE & TOWNE MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Stamford, the 
appointment of Philip B. Niles as a 
vice president, has just been an- 
nounced. He will devote his attention 
to marketing and to the development 
of executive personnel throughout the 
company. He has been public relations 
director for the Owens Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, since early 
in 1948, and had previously been vice 
president of the American Water 
Works Company. 
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THE SPONGE RUBBER PROD- 
UCTS CO., Shelton, has welcomed 54 
new members into its fast growing 
Pension Club, bringing the total mem- 
bership of the group to 273 employees. 


The new members were welcomed 
at the club’s seventh annual meeting, 
held at the community center. Fred- 
erick M. Daley, President, addressed 
the group, discussing the conditions of 
the company. He complimented those 
present for their contribution to the 
success of 1949, which will go into the 
records as the best year in the history 
of the company. 

Paying tribute to members of the 
Pension Club and all other employees, 
Mr. Daley said that he “wants Sponge 
Rubber to be a good place in which 
to work. 

“It is management's objective to pay 
good wages, provide good working 
conditions, security with opportunity 
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for advancement and to look out for 
employees in their old age. All possible 
success and fulfillment of this rests in 
the hands of our employees, and it is 
in good hands,” he said. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY SPINDLE 
banding or belting to drive the spindles 
of high speed spinning equipment for 
the textile industry has been developed 
by Russell Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown. 

The new banding is woven with a 
series of carefully engineered button- 
holes, or a loosely woven ventilated 
strip, down the center. It is constructed 
of combed cotton warp and nylon 
filling. 

According to the manufacturer, ex- 
tensive tests in actual mill operation 
show that the new banding permits 
higher speeds and more uniform 
speeds, lower spindle temperatures, 
longer banding life, and reduced main- 
tenance cost of equipment. 
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“DOORWAY TO DEATH,” a 
dramatic new safety film which out- 
lines simple procedures for eliminating 
common accident hazards in the home, 
was released recently by the public edu- 
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cation department of the Aitna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford. 

Produced in full color by the Aétna’s 
motion picture bureau, the film por- 
trays the efforts of a typical American 
family to rid their home of the hazards 
that cause everyday accidents. 

Outstanding Broadway actors, ap- 
pearing in Aétna safety films for the 
first time, make up the cast of this 13- 
minute production, which is the thirty- 
second public safety movie to be pro- 
duced by Aftna as a part of the com- 
panies’ continuing campaign to reduce 
preventable accidents. 


“Doorway to Death” and the 16 
other current AEtna educational safety 
films, all of which are in 16 mm size 
with sound, are available without 
charge through Etna agents for show- 
ings before civic, fraternal, business, 
church, school or other groups. 
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A MACHINE THAT ACCU- 
RATELY COUNTS anything from 
dollar bills to World Series tickets at 
speeds up to 1,000 per minute has 
been introduced by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
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postage meter manufacturers. An op- 
tional imprinting device permits dat- 
ing, coding, endorsing or canceling 
while counting. 

Called the Model TIC “Tickometer”, 
it is a production development of an 
earlier “custom” type machine made in 
limited quantities for special applica- 
tions chiefly in transit and amusement 
companies. The new model is a gen- 
eral purpose counting and marking 
machine with widespread application 
in business and finance. 

Its makers say the new “Tickometer” 
offers “100 per cent counting ac- 
curacy,” is simple and safe to run, re- 
quires no extensive training, and feeds 
and stacks automatically. Its trip mech- 
anism is said to be so sensitive that it 
once picked out a counterfeit bill in 
the middle of a big run of currency 
at a leading Eastern department store, 
rejecting it because it was a hair's 
breadth too thick. 


x am 
A PLAN TO ELIMINATE the gap 


between schooling and remunerative 
employment has been launched in 
Rockland County, New York through 
the cooperation of the New York State 
Department of Education, local school 
officials and the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., which owns a plant in 
Portland, Connecticut. 

The Gair Company intends, over a 
three year period, to send representa- 
tives from the Piermont, New York 
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plant to talk to school assemblies in 
Rockland County; arrange trips 
through the plant by teachers and 
scholars; and follow even more closely 
than heretofore, new recruits in the 
plant in order to give them every op- 
portunity for promotion. 

When presenting this plan, Norman 
F. Greenway, vice president in charge 
of folding carton operations at the 
Robert Gair Company said: “While 
the Gair Company is eighty-five years 
old, it is young enough to realize that 
its continued success depends upon the 
school boys and girls of today and 
tomorrow. 

“For fifty years Gair Cartons has 
drawn its personnel largely from Pier- 
mont and nearby towns; approximately 
95 per cent of the staff live within ten 
miles of the plant. Fathers and grand- 
fathers of the present personnel earned 
their living in the Gair plant, and its 
future well-being and growth depend 
upon the company keeping it such a 
good place to work—with its good 
housekeeping, modern methods, sick- 
ness and life insurance, hospital and 
retirement benefits—that it will attract 
the children and grandchildren of the 
present personnel.” 


x * * 


JAMES ARTHUR ATWOOD, a 
descendant of the pioneers of the New 
England textile industry, and president 
of the Wauregan Mills, Inc., died re- 
cently at his home in Wauregan. 
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He was born in Wauregan on May 
18, 1864, the son of James S. and Julia 
A. M. Haskell Atwood. His grand- 
father, John Atwood, brought the tex- 
tile weaving trade to Connecticut from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Atwood was graduated from 
Phillips Andover Academy and from 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, with a Ph.D. degree. He en- 
tered the employ of the Wauregan 
Mills, which were built by his father, 
and has been associated with the busi- 
ness for 64 consecutive years. His 
marked ability led to his selection for 
many outstanding positions of trust. 
He was agent for the Wauregan Com- 
pany and for the Quinebaug Company, 
general manager of both companies, 
and treasurer of both companies. 

Meanwhile he served as general 
manager of the Lockwood Company 
of Waterville, Maine, president of the 
Williamsville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and president of the Windham 
County National Bank; president of 
the Danielson Trust Company; presi- 
dent and director of the Windham 
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County Transcript Company and treas- 
urer of the Ponemah Mills. 

At the time of his death he held the 
offices of president of the Ponemah 
Mills; president of the Brooklyn Sav- 
ings; president of the Wauregan Mills, 
Inc., and several directorships. 

In reporting the news of Mr. At- 
wood's death, Gordon H. Harrower, 
manager of the Wauregan Mills, Inc., 
said in part: 

“The end of a great era in the indus- 
trial development of New England has 
come to a close as far as Windham 
County is concerned. . . . To call him 
the father of the community would 
be an injustice. He was far more 
than that. For eighty-six years he lived 
in Wauregan, but from his graduation 
from college in 1885 he has lived for 
Wauregan, its residents and its mill 
workers. No one over those sixty-five 
years could have been more selflessly 
devoted to a community nor been 
more beloved in it.” 


xk * 


HARRY EMERSON SLOAN, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Cushman 
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Chuck Company, Hartford, celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary with the com- 
pany recently. His activities begin in 





HARRY EMERSON SLOANE 


the manufacturing department and 
have progressed through engineering 
and executive phases of the business. 
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Mr. Sloan has obtained many patents 
for pioneering steps, both in manufac- 
turing processes, product design and 
for development of new equipment to 
meet modern machine tool needs. 

In years of service, Mr. Sloan is the 
oldest executive in chuck manufactur- 
ing, actively engaged in plant adminis- 
tration. His son, Harry E. Sloan, Jr., is 
vice president and secretary of the firm. 


xk 
THE WATERBURY TOOL DIVI- 
SION of Vickers, Incorporated, 


Waterbury, recently unveiled a new 
dump-cart riding-sulky lawn-roller 
combination, which will be sold as a 
package to owners or purchasers of 
Waterbury Garden Tractors. 

The combination is claimed to be 
very flexible. Each attachment may be 
used individually, or converted to 
either of the other two, due to the 
unique design of the combination. One 
draw bar, tractor hitch, frame and set 
of brakes are used for all three attach- 
ments, thus effecting considerable econ- 
omy in manufacture and requiring 
less storage space for the owner. 

The over-all size of the cart is 38” 
x 48” x 12”. It is constructed entirely 
of 14 gage steel, all-welded, with a 
load capacity of 1200 pounds. It has a 
full swing tail gate, which opens from 
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top or bottom. The weight of the cart 
alone is 120 pounds. 


xk *& 


THE ELECTION OF HARMON 
E. SNOKE as executive vice presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Association 
of Bridgeport has been announced by 
Walter F. Herold, president of the 
Association. 


Mr. Snoke has been serving as man- 
ager of the organization since last 
March. He had formerly served as 
campaign manager of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associ- 
ation in Washington, where he inaug- 
urated that association’s national pro- 
motion and advertising campaign. 

Mr. Snoke has spent twenty-five 
years in local and national business or- 
ganization executive work. As an exec- 
utive in the public relations depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York from 
1944 to 1948 he was manager of the 
Industry Leaders program in which he 
produced a nation-wide program for 
briefing industry leaders as speakers. 
Prior to that he was with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 
Washington, and from 1925 to 1935 
he served as an executive of the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE LAWN ROLLER AND DUMP CART combination shown here is a new product 
development of The Waterbury Tool Division of Vickers, Inc., Waterbury. 
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Mr. Snoke is a native of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, where he received his 
primary and secondary education in 
the public schools and attended Butler 
University. 
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A SERIES OF “‘CASE HISTORIES” 
in direct mail advertising testing of 
various forms of postage is presented 
in a new booklet by Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, makers of postage 
meters and mailing machines. 

Entitled “How to Increase the Pres- 
tige and Pulling Power of Your Mail,” 
the booklet explores the seldom con- 
sidered effect of an envelope’s postage 
on the addressee, with special study of 
the response from promotional and re- 
search mailings. 

A feature of the booklet is what the 
company claims is the first composite 
chart of rankings of the relative “pull- 
ing power” of various types of postage. 
Another chart, based on Post Office 
Department data, shows annual postal 
revenues from metered mail approach- 
ing the $400,000,000 mark, nearly 
double the annual revenues of five 
years ago, and representing about one- 
third of all postage receipts. 


x kk 


SOME STEPS DESIGNED TO 
STABILIZE EMPLOYMENT and 
create year-round jobs were suggested 
by Alan C. Curtiss, vice president of 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, as he addressed the eigh- 
teenth Institute of Industrial Relations 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, recently. 

He suggested stimulation of off- 
season buying through introduction of 
new lines, advertising and manufac- 
turing for inventory or later sale. Ir- 
regular employment is beyond manage- 
ment’s control, he said, and is gener- 
ally due to the reaction of business 
cycles, long term trends and _ style 
changes. 

What management can do, he con- 
tinued, is to reduce unemployment re- 
sulting from seasonal employment and 
technological changes, and diversify its 
products. He recommended control of 
inventory and proper training pro- 
grams to permit transfers of workers 
from one job to another as important 
methods toward the goal of regularized 
employment. 
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THE TAYLOR & FENN COM- 
PANY, Hartford, is ready for produc- 
tion on a new machine which will pre- 


‘Savings on 
FIRST ORDER 
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UARCO forms 
paid for our 


modernization! 


For this dress manufacturer-whole- 
saler, modernizing meant a complete 
change in his billing system—and buy- 
ing a new electric typewriter. 

His new forms, Uarco Manifold, saved 
$385 onthe very first order! More than 
enough to pay for the typewriter— 
enough for the whole program—and 
now savings multiply with every order! 

The thing to remember is that this 
manufacturer already had a good sys- 






FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 





tem... had already saved 3c per in- 
voice. Yet he was able to save still 
more by having a Uarco forms sys- 
tem designed for him alone. 


Any business can do the same. Any 
type of business... any size. And you 
don’t have to know how to set up a 
forms system. Your Uarco Repre- 
sentative does that free of charge. 
Just phone him for a complete survey 
—and see where you can save! 


Allin one? Customer’s bill, 
packingslip, accountingcopy, 
commission copy, salesman’s 
copy, factor’s copy, and file 
copy—all in one writing! 


UARCO 


INCORPORATES 


Business Forms 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Deep River, Conn., Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 





MS SINGLE SST FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
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vent loss of receipts from coin ma- 
chine industry and other vending and 
sales devices. According to coin ma- 
chine experts, there is now an annual 
loss of 10 per cent of total receipts in 
the vending and sales device industry. 
The new machine is designed to 
automatically seal and unseal the small 


Does one 


overshadow others 
in YOUR company 
? 


In almost every company there is 
an able executive extremely im- 
portant to its success and profits. 
It would take months, perhaps 
years, to replace him. Meanwhile 
the company’s profits might suffer. 


Perhaps you have a department 
head or technical specialist who is 
outstanding and would be hard to 
replace. A Sales Manager perhaps, 
or a Research Director, or Chief 
Engineer. The loss of that one man 
might hit your company hard. 


Suppose he died suddenly. Your 
company would suffer a very real 
monetary loss. 


There’s a way to protect your 
profits and your company’s future 


coin boxes which fit into the parking 
meters and other coin collecting de- 
vices. The collector then delivers the 
coin boxes to a central agency where 
the machine unseals the boxes and 
empties them of the coins. 

The idea for the steal-proof boxes 
and the machine, was originateed by 
M. H. Rhodes, president of the M. H. 
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against the sudden death of such 
a key man, just as you protect 
your physical assets with fire in- 
surance. This plan is described in 
a new Connecticut Mutual book 
called“ Protecting Business Profits.” 


The problems of no two busi- 
nesses are alike. Special ability 
and experience are required to 
work out the proper plan to fit 
the specific needs of your organi- 
zation. The Connecticut Mutual 
has helped hundreds of companies 
solve just this problem. We main- 
tain a special department devoting 
full time to this type of work. 
Telephone or write today, for our 
free booklet “Protecting Business 
Profits.” No cost or obligation. 


RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 
75 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


79 NO. MAIN STREET 
Waterbury 


205 CHURCH STREET 
New Haven 


272 MAIN STREET 
New Britain 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Karlferd 
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Rhodes Co., makers of parking meters 
and timers. 
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GOVERNOR CHESTER BOWLES 
has recently appointed the Connecticut 
Steel Advisory Committee to assist him 
in his efforts to bring a new steel mill 
to Connecticut. Clifford S. Strike, 
president of F. H. McGraw and Com- 
pany, Hartford, has been chosen to 
head the committee which has been 
created to determine: 


1. The economic feasibility of a 
steel mill in Connecticut. 


2. Ways and means of bringing 


such an industry to this area. 


3. The best possible site, and how 
to overcome problems arising in as- 
sembling a sufficient area of land and 
supplying it with needed facilities such 
as water, transport, etc. 

4. Howto finance the mill, and the 
possibility of RFC aid. 

5. How to solve resultant commu- 
nity problems, and to safeguard the 
interests of state and local communi- 
ties and meet “whatever strains on 
community resources will result from 
the erection of a mill in Connecticut.” 

Other members of the committee 
are: Francis S. Murphy, chairman of 
the Connecticut Development Com- 
mission and publisher of the Hartford 
Times; Franklin R. Hoadley, president 
of Farrell-Birmingham Company, An- 


sonia; Howard. Sachs of Stamford, 
partner in the New York financial 
firm of Goldman-Sachs; Mortimer 


Hays of Norwalk, New York attorney 
and director of the Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany, and E. C. Nickerson of Wood- 
bridge, vice president of the New 
Haven Railroad. 
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STANLEY T. GOSS, founder and 
president of the Goss and DeLeeuw 
Machine Company, Kensington, died 
suddenly on October 31 at his New 
Britain home. 

Born in Winnetka, Illinois, he at- 
tended the University of Illinois and 
came to Connecticut in 1906 to be- 
come associated with the Corbin Motor 
Vehicle Company. He later served the 
New Britain Machine Company, and 
in 1922 founded the Kensington firm. 

He was a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
belonged to the First Congregational 
Church, the New Britain Club and 
Shuttle Meadow Club. As chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the YWCA, 
he had been active in that organiza- 
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tion's efforts to build a new addition 
to its present headquarters. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, 
two daughters and three grandchildren. 


ALBERT J. BOOTH 


THE APPOINTMENT of Albert J. 
Booth as sales engineer with the Stew- 
art Die Casting Division of Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Bridgeport, has 
just been announced by Manager 
George W. Wilder. 

Mr. Booth, whose contact through- 
out New England in the sales engineer- 
ing field covers a period of about ten 
years, was formerly connected with the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, and 
Contact Lens, Inc., specializing in the 
die cast field. 

The appointment of Mr. Booth to 


represent the company in the New 
England territory is in line with the 
firm’s current expansion plans. Mr. 
Wilder has revealed that die cast facil- 
ities at Bridgeport have been enlarged 
in order that the firm may offer proper 
quality, delivery and service to cus- 
tomers throughout New England. 


The Trumbull Story —Half 
Century of Electrical 
Progress 


(Continued from page 10) 


sign. The safety switch principle was 
also responsible for radical improve- 
ments in motor starting switches, and 
it made possible the construction of 
dead-front switchboards. 


Trumbull is First with Feeder 
Distribution 


Late in this decade Trumbull 
brought out the first feeder distribution 
system, and enclosed prefabricated 
busbar system, known as Flex-A- 
Power. It could be installed easily, 
extended or modified, even disas- 
sembled in one location and reas- 
sembled in another with a possible 
100% re-use of all parts. This was 
probably one of the Trumbull Com- 
pany’s most significant contributions 
to the electrical industry. 

Unit panels and stock panel boxes 
were first offered during this decade. 


The latter was of immense benefit to 
contractors who could now install a 
box during the construction of a build- 
ing and, at a later date, mount the 
panel without interruptions from the 
bricklayers, plasterers, and others. 


Branch Plants Accelerate 
Production 


The '20’s were years of considerable 
physical expansion. In 1920, a por- 
celain plant at Trenton, N. J., was ac- 
quired. A year later, a further brick 
addition was made at the Main Plant. 
The Post-Glover Company at Ludlow, 
Kentucky was purchased in 1926 to 
supply the middle west with panels 
and switchboards. Finally, just before 
the close of the decade, Trumbull 
bought the A. G. Electric Company of 
Seattle, Washington, which had a 
branch plant in Los Angeles. These 
two additions were acquired to im- 
prove the service to the many cus- 
tomers on the west coast. 


Weathering a Storm 


There were times during the early 
'30’s when it was only the unshakeable 
faith in the American way on the part 
of men like the Trumbull founders 
that enabled industry to survive the 
worst economic catastrophe that had 
ever struck our country. In common 
with most businesses, the Company 
saw the volume of orders fall away to 
almost nothing. The management felt 
that at all costs they should stick by 
those who had faithfully given theit 
best to the Company, and every effort 
was made to see that a certain mini- 
mum of work was provided in order 
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to prevent hardship. The Company 
even turned to products that were more 
or less foreign to its business in order 
to provide additional working hours 
for their people. Among these spe- 
cialties were poultry brooders and 
water heaters, an electric milk pas- 
teurizer, and a domestic fuel oil pump. 
This demonstration of genuine interest 
in their fellow workers on the part of 
the founders won the loyalty of the 
entire organization, and the admira- 
tion and respect of the community. 


Progress Unabated 


In spite of such adverse economic 
conditions, the pace of research and de- 
velopment never once slackened. From 
the product point of view, there was 
no important Trumbull line that was 
not improved or extended during the 
"30's. The need for a heavy-duty, front- 
operated switch resulted in the devel- 
opment of the F.O.1. and “RB”. These 
two devices made possible flush mount- 
ings, particularly on  switchboards. 
Water-tight and dust-tight switches 
were developed for damp and hazard- 
ous locations. The low-cost Type “D” 
switch was introduced for light duty 
applications. Improvements in the mo- 


CHAS. G. ALLEN CO. 


Drilling Machines. 


KINGSBURY MACHINE 
TOOL CORP. 


Automatic and semi-auto- 


matic drilling machines. 


MONARCH MACHINE 
TOOL CO. 


Precision Lathes. 


VAN NORMAN CO. 


Milling machines and pro- 
duction grinders. 


THE MINSTER 
MACHINE CO. 


Power Presses. 


tor starting line kept the Trumbull 
name among the leaders in this field. 
Fusible live-front power panels were 
superseded by Converti-Fuse and 
Swing-Wa. 

It was also during this period that 
the Company did considerable develop- 
ment work on small, air circuit break- 
ers. It was not until late in the decade, 
however, that a complete line was of- 
fered to supplement the line of fusible 
safety switches. Just as the safety switch 
had done before, the circuit breaker 
opened up an entire new field in the 
design of panels and switchboards. 

Physically the Company also grew 
during this decade. In 1930 the Trum- 
bull Company acquired the Drendell 
Electric Company in San Francisco. In 
1936 a further addition was made to 
the Ludlow Factory. 


Geared for War 


The furnishing of vast quantities of 
its regular lines of material for war 
plants constituted the greatest contrib- 
ution made by the Trumbull Company 
in World War II. If there was any 
one single line which contributed the 
most to the war effort, it was the 


LYMAN A. SMITH MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


410 ASYLUM STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Telephone 7-0105 
Exclusive Representatives in Connecticut 
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feeder distribution. Changes in war 
plants necessitated the quick reloca- 
tion of entire departments almost over- 
night, and if it had not been for Trum- 
bull Flex-A-Power products, an im- 
mense amount of production time 
would have been lost. The Company 
also manufactured such products as 
ammunition cans for the Air Corps and 
highly specialized panelboards and 
switches for the Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission and our Allies. 


Recent Plant Expansion 


Physical expansion also felt the war- 
time pinch. There was, however, a 
large addition built to the Sheet Steel 
Department at the Main Plant. Early 
in 1941 the Company also purchased 
a small plant in Plainville, about a 
mile distant from the Main Plant. 
This also provided considerable relief 
from over-crowded conditions. In the 
same year, the factory at Ludlow, Ken- 
tucky, had become outgrown, and a 
new plant was purchased in Norwood, 
Ohio. More recently a large addition 
was made to this Norwood Plant. In 
1947 the operations in leased facilities 
in Los Angeles were moved into a 
new modern plant purchased in North 
Hollywood. A year later the Company 
opened two new branch factories, one 
in Maspeth, New York, and the other 
in Houston, Texas. The New York 
Plant has filled a long standing need 
for manufacturing facilities that could 
meet the specific needs of the Metro- 
politan area. The plant in Houston 
is located in the great southwest, and 
is expected to improve considerably 
the service to this area. Beyond the 
expansion of manufacturing facilities, 
each Trumbull plant has been com- 
pletely renovated. 


The Challenge of the Future 


The first half-century has seen the 
Trumbull Company grow from a small 
shop with a few hundred square feet 
of floor space and employing a hand- 
ful of workers, to a nation-wide or- 
ganization, with plants in seven cities 
totaling over a half million square 
feet of space and employing hundreds 
of people. It has seen the Company 
assume a position of ever increasing 
importance in the electrical industry, 
through the growth of the product 
from a single item to the most com- 
plete and varied line of electrical con- 
trol apparatus available. 


The demands of such rapidly ex- 
panding industries as the electronics 
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and chemical industries, as well as de- 
mands from industries as yet unborn, 
will challenge the ingenuity and pro- 
duction facilities of the electrical busi- 
ness. The Trumbull Company, backed 
by the full resources of the General 
Electric Company, is continuously de- 
voting its energies to new development 
and to maintaining the most modern 
production facilities. The Trumbull 
Company welcomes the challenge of 
the future, and, as in the past, antici- 
pates that as new needs develop, Trum- 
bull quality products will be ready. 


Stamford Exposition 
of Progress 


(Continued from page 15) 


busy for many weeks after the exposi- 
tion closed. 

A giant “box” clambake, attended 
by an estimated 800 persons, including 
Governor Chester Bowles, marked the 
opening on September 10. In perfect 
late-summer weather, the Governor, 
along with city and exposition officials, 
donned chefs’ aprons and caps before 
feasting on clams, corn, chicken and 
a dozen other delicacies on the menu. 
Toastmaster for the event was Max 
Spelke, the exposition’s general chair- 
man, who introduced a long list of 
celebrities prominent in the political 
and business affairs of the city, state 
and the nation. 


THE EXPOSITION OPENED with a giant “box” clambake attended by an estimated 
800 persons. Governor Bowles is shown helping himself to some clams. Awaiting their 
turn are (left to right) Walter Wheeler, president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; former gov- 
ernor James Shannon, expcsition chairman Max Spelke, Gilbert Chapman, president of 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Herman Steinkraus, president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Benjamin Bogin, chairman of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers’ 
Council, Governor Bowles and Stamford’s Mayor George Barrett. 


Governor Bowles, main speaker on 
the opening-day program, chose the 
occasion to issue a rebuke to the “de- 
featists” in New England. 


Needing no cue from the Governor 
on the subject of hard work, the ex- 
position management performed some 
near-miracles in making the show a 


success. Tentage, originally scheduled 
to house the industrial and retail ex- 
hibits, was destroyed in a New Jersey 
gale only a few days before the Stam- 
ford show was to open. The use of 
substitute canvas necessitated a last- 
minute rearrangement of exhibit space 
but in no way delayed the opening of 
the exposition. Later, a heavy wind 
and rainstorm forced a 24-hour closing 
of the affair while workmen cleaned 
up the debris and rehabilitated the 
canvas, but, when the sun finally did 
come out, everything was in order. 

Included among the many exhibits 
was a complete broadcasting studio set 
up by Stamford’s Station WSTC. Dur- 
ing the hours of the exposition, Sta- 
tion WSTC broadcast all its programs 
through this studio. 

The local station made it possible 
for exhibitors to broadcast right from 
their booths to tell the story about their 
products over the air waves. About 50 
exhibitors took part in this Exposition 
Spotlight program during the nine- 
day period. 

Despite rain and _ threatening 
weather on several evenings which 
kept down the attendance slightly, en- 
thusiasm in Stamford and the sur- 
rounding area grew as the week pro- 
gressed. So much of interest was on 
display that many persons found it 


BOY SCOUTS WATCH the assembly of cylinders for Yale & Towne locks. The exhibit 
of Stamford’s largest manufacturing concern also featured an operating display of 
machinery used in testing hardware and an assembly operation showing the production 
of padlocks. 


necessary to visit the show a second 
and even a third time in order to see 
everything. 
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For BUNKER 7. eee 


joNG ISLAND SOUND 
GROTON 
TERMINAL 


HARTFORD 
TERMINAL 


For Bunker “C”, delivered where you want it, when you want it, better see Balco — 
Connecticut's oldest supplier of this type fuel oil. Qualified personnel, operating from 
two completely modern, superbly equipped terminals, service your every-day and 
emergency requirements — swiftly and dependably. 9 storage tanks, one with a 
capacity of 150,000 barrels, the largest in New England, and docking facilities to 
which the largest tanker afloat can tie up without tug assistance, make Balco’s new 
Groton plant a virtually bottomless Bunker “C” reservoir. In all, 19 tanks with a 
combined capacity of 1,100,000 barrels; 24 modern delivery trucks; plus the ability 
to deliver by any means of water or land transportation, from Hartford or Groton, 
make Balco service complete — dependable — ECONOMICAL. 


Trained service engineers are available for personal consultation. For complete 
information, telephone Hartford 9-3341 or write Box 1078, Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE BALLARD OIL CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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By L. M. BINGHAM 


Secretary 


Our Real Enemies 


INCE V-] Day Americans have 
been alerted to the menace of the 
tyranny, called Communism, as 
never before. We may be thankful that 
our neighbors from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and from the Canadian border and 
above, to the Gulf of Mexico, have 
been made aware by the acts of the 
Communists themselves of their men- 
ace to our form of government. 
Unfortunately, the real danger to 
our American brand of freedom or 
those which exist now, chiefly in U. S., 
Switzerland and Canada, does not 
come from the antics of the Commu- 
nists, bad as they are. The real danger 
comes from the acts of millions of 
well-meaning Americans throughout 
the country, guided unknowingly by 
the subtle leadership of the same brand 
of socialists who have misled the Eng- 
lish, the Australians and New Zea- 
landers to their present sorry plight. 
The inherent child-like love for Santa 


GENERAL 
STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Phone 3-0626 
WAREHOUSE 








Claus, giving so-called free gifts, is the 
succulent bait which traps millions of 
people with widely diversified wants. 

Now the overwhelming majority of 
people would vote for our American 
form of government with the wide lati- 
tude of freedoms it gives, but an ever 
increasing number—in fact an alarm- 
ing number—are shirking the degree 
of responsibility which is required of 
any people desiring to maintain those 
freedoms. Take the doting mothers. 
They want their children well nour- 
ished while in school, so they throw 
their weight behind the so-called “free- 
lunch program” which takes more tax 
dollars out of all our pockets on a ride 
to and from Washington, but fails to 
give our children as much nourishment 
as could be bought for them at home, 
before the dollars were slenderized in 
Washington after paying for the book- 
work of distributing the money. 





LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CABINETS 


Some Sizes Always in Stock For 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
For Offices, Factories, Tool Cribs, Toilets 


WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 
REVOLVING BINS 


Experienced Erectors for Installation or Repairs 
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MILFORD, CONN. 
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Take the low-rent housing enthusi- 
asts. Encouraged by the real socialists 
masquerading as economic planners 
under ail manner of names, the latest 
and most potent of which is the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, the low- 
income groups seek federal aid for 
low-cost housing with the help of “do- 
good” community neighbors with 
substantial incomes. Result—poorer 
houses are built by large scale builders 
and rented at a loss which is made up 
by taking more tax money from all our 
pockets. 

Everybody wants the best possible 
education for their children, or for the 
younger generation, if they have no 
children of their own. But because the 
federal government has been taking so 
much money out of our communities 
to pay Uncle Sam's skyrocketing ex- 
pense account, too many in our neigh- 
borhood feel that we cannot afford to 
pay for our own schools and run them 
without outside interference. So, in- 
stead of making realistic appraisals of 
our home town properties, whittling 
our pencils sharp and even doing some 
of the work ourselves, as some com- 
munities have done to remain inde- 
pendent, we “plump” for state and 
federal aid. 

Then there are others who seek 
larger unemployment compensation 
for longer periods for workmen, a 
stretch-out of unemployment and free 
education for veterans, more veterans’ 
bonuses, larger hidden subsidies for 
farmers (Brannan Plan), which will 
not incur the enmity of the housewife 
when she pays her grocery bill at the 
market, larger social security payments 
to everybody, more TVA government 
power projects to sell power below 
cost at taxpayers expense, socialized 
medicine, and many more innocent- 
looking “give-aways” that must be 
underwritten by more tax dollars from 
all of us. 

If we added up the cost of all the 
federal and state spending projects now 
desired by pressure groups of all our 
neighbors, we would discover that the 
actual spending of the money for them 
would ring down the final curtain on 
our 173 year old experiment with 
American constitutional freedom. 
Once that curtain is down we are no 
longer free to enter the business of our 
choice either as owner, manager or em- 
ployee. Should we permit this we 
would then be on the receiving end 
of the line to do the bidding of a dic- 
tatorial state which always becomes 
more tyrannical as living standards slip 
from one low stage to a lower one. 
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7s Your Salesman Prepared 


TO MAKE THIS CALL? 


When you develop your advertising plans for 1950 it will 
pay you to give first consideration to what the salesman 
needs to help him sell. A policy of complete sales promotion 
makes the salesman the principal beneficiary. First, it 

equips him with all of the product literature and sales 
material he needs to back up his sales talk. Second, it 
supports him with promotion, publicity and advertising to 
trade groups, influencing groups and the ultimate consumer. 
And third, it informs him about competitive products, 

selling methods and sales policies. 


Equip—Support—Inform . . . yes, here are the three basic 
elements that combine to produce complete sales promotion. 
It works for our many clients and it will work for you. 

Won't you let us tell you more about it? 


THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


Complete Sales Promotion 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT PHONE 7-3233 


prelle-prepared le well prepared 









Well, what can we do about it, as 
the social planners gain more power 
over us by preying on our weaknesses, 
while gaining control of our votes? In 
many areas they have become the con- 
trolling element in our existing two- 
party system. They have gained control 
also by setting up “splinter” parties to 
force absolute control of one. It’s too 
long a story to write out a formula 
here that may have a chance of victory 
over the fast-creeping tide of socialism 
which threatens to engulf, within a 
decade, 150 million Americans beyond 
the point of “turning back”, as it has 
done in England since 1905. We 
highly recommend a thorough reading 
of “The Road Ahead” by John P. 
Flynn, published by Devin-Adair Co., 
New York, N. Y., to give perspective 
to the sinister propaganda warfare that 
now rages in this country. A small 
book which can be read in five or six 
hours, it sets forth the pattern by 
which staid old England was trapped 
by a handful of Fabian Socialists, using 
the dangerous combination of “Santa 
Claus” and “divide and conquer” tech- 
niques. The author outlines the de- 
nouement of the identical techniques 
being used under all manner of respec- 
table cloaks to usher in the socialized 
state in America. The bitter irony of it 
all is that we are now busily engaged, 
at great sacrifice, in holding up the 
heads of many other socialized states 
above the waves of adversity and civil 
strife. 

In closing, Mr. Flynn points the 
way to stop the advance—the first of 
which is through “holding the line” 
on expenditures to present commit- 
ments. It can only be done by a deter- 
mined, relentless effort by manage- 
ment, aided by thousands of devoted 
recruits, armed with the necessary 
facts, and a sufficiently dramatic means 
of portraying them to millions of em- 
ployees and other voters. By all yard- 
sticks, the turning back of the socialist 
tide in America is the biggest job fac- 
ing business management today. By 
application of the same energy and 
“know how” in this direction as has 
been applied to produce and sell the 
largest volume of material goods ever 
produced and sold by any other civili- 
zation, the job can be done. Now is not 
the time for surveys to discover why 
it cannot be done. It is not the time 
for little thoughts and actions. It is the 
time to think and act big—and fast. 
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Let us help you build a 


Sound Peusiou Plau 


Before You Launch A Pension Program Investigate The 


“CHURCHILL FORMULA“ 


This well-known copyrighted procedure, through a balanced distribution of 
| benefits, builds employee morale by giving proper recognition to both— 









1. YEARS OF SERVICE 





































2, AMOUNT OF EARNINGS 


In addition to eliminating frictions created by plans which accent earnings over 
seniority or seniority over earnings, the special charts upon which the “Churchill 
Formula” is based will facilitate the administration of your plan to a point 
which will amaze you by its simplicity and effectiveness. 


Why Wait Until The Pressure is on? 


BEGIN TO PLAN NOW 


Write today for your copy of the 


“CHURCHILL FORMULA FOR AN EMPLOYEE PENSION PLAN“ 
AND OUR HANDY “PENSION TRUST CHECK LIST“ 


EDWARD S. CHURCHILL 


CL 


(Chartered Life Underwriter) 


PENSION RESEARCH 








Hartford National Bank Building Tel. Hartford 7-9222 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





BUSINESS TIPS 


from 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 





Social Security—An Expanding Frontier 
By DAVID IVRY* 


FEW WEEKS ago the House of 
Aes passed a greatly 
expanded Social Security bill. 

This bill, unquestionably a compro- 
mise measure compared to the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Council 
on Social Security, re-emphasizes to the 
American public the controversial is- 
sue of the role the government should 
play in providing security for the indi- 
vidual. Although the measure was not 


* Assistant Professor of Insurance. 


acted on by the Senate, it might be use- 
ful to review briefly some of the major 
significant changes which the present 
administration has advocated in our 
Federal Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program. 

The administration’s proposed rem- 
edies center around the three popularly 
held major deficiencies of the present 
program—inadequate coverage, un- 
duly restrictive eligibility requirements 
and inadequate benefits. In addition, a 





* AN OPPORTUNITY *” 
for Manufacturers And Wholesalers to 
@ ACHIEVE GREATER SUCCESS @ INCREASE PROFITS, AND GROW 


















shipping goods. 


2nd Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 


et NS A RE IRN LT A TS 


READY WORKING CAPITAL 
the KENRO Way 
CAN MAKE THAT POSSIBLE! 


Manufacturers endorse the Kenro Way of financing accounts 
receivable as “the fast, reliable way of meeting working cap- 
ital needs that pays for itself.” Here is a ready source of 
surprisingly low-cost, quickly available cash for going manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, without which they are missing 
growth and profit opportunities. 

Kenro has helped others over this barrier to success. You are 
entitled to this same opportunity if you are producing and/or 
Discuss your problem with Kenro without 
obligation. Phone or write now to find out why Kenro is a 
better way of meeting your operating cash requirements. 


—___-KENROOAPITAL corp. 


7-4181 











New Haven, Conn. 
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number of other changes have been 
suggested. 


The government has maintained the 
position that the basic protection af- 
forded by the contributory social in- 
surance system under the Social Secur- 
ity Act should be available to all who 
are dependent on income from work. 
The character of one’s occupation, it is 
held, should not force one to rely for 
basic protection on public assistance 
rather than insurance. Earlier decisions 
to exclude many of these groups were 
based on the expectation that there 
would be administrative difficulties in 
collecting contributions and obtaining 
wage reports for these groups. It is 
argued that none of the reasons for the 
original exclusions justifies continued 
denial of basic social insurance protec- 
tion to these groups. 


The administration has continually 
stressed the need for more liberal eligi- 
bility requirements for older workers. 
The worker who is now young and 
has a whole working lifetime of some 
40 years ahead has ample opportunity 
to build up credits toward meeting the 
present eligibility requirements. Older 
workers; however, have only relatively 
limited opportunity to build up such 
credits, and many fail to qualify who 
would have done so had the program 
come into existence when they were 
young. Liberalization of the present 
eligibility requirements is made even 
more necessary, it is contended, if cov- 
erage is extended. As a group, newly 
covered workers will have had no op- 
portunity to build up credits in the 
past and, unless some change is made 
in the requirements, very few of the 
older workers in the newly covered 
groups would ever be eligible for re- 
tirement benefits. 


It is in the argument for more ade- 
quate benefits, that most of the pub- 
licity has centered. The Advisory Coun- 
cil has stressed the point that the bene- 
fit amounts now being paid under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram are inadequate for the security 
of most of the beneficiaries. If the Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance program 
is to do an effective job of insuring 
gainfully occupied individuals and 
their families against dependency it 
the old age or in the death of a family 
breadwinner, the level of benefits, it i 
emphasized, must be raised. 


To accomplish this end, a revisiot 
has been suggested in the benefit for 
mula with an accompanying raising 0 
the base for computation of benefit 
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from the present maximum of $3,000 
earnings to a higher figure. The major- 
ity of the Council have argued for a 
$4,200 maximum but the House bill 
compromised on $3,600. Some are in 
favor of a $4,800 base. In addition it 
has been recommended that the age of 
eligibility for women be reduced from 
65 to 60 which would mean that the 
benefits payable to a family consisting 
of a primary beneficiary and his wife 
aged 60 to 64 would be increased im- 
mediately by 50 per cent. 

Another proposed change has been 
for a new test of retirement, it being 
felt by some that the present clause is 
too restrictive. As the law now stands 
the benefits are suspended for any 
month in which the beneficiary earns 
wages of $15 or more in covered em- 
ployment. The Advisory Council has 
advocated that there be no retirement 
test on persons aged 70 or over and at 
lower ages the minimum earnings al- 
lowable be raised to $35. 

Furthermore, to help meet the spe- 
cial expenses of illness and death, the 
administration proposes that a lump 
sum benefit should be payable at the 
death of every insured worker even 
though monthly survivor benefits are 
payable. Another is the provision for 


total and permanent disability benefits. 

An analysis of these proposals brings 
to mind some far-reaching questions 
that now face the American people. 
Has the fundamental “floor” philos- 
ophy of the Social Security Act as 
passed in 1935 and amended in 1939 
now changed into something over and 
above a subsistence level concept? Are 
we now at the threshhold of govern- 
mental planned compulsory savings to 
meet the hazards of life to the fore- 
closure of voluntary private savings 
plans? The public-minded citizen must 
give these questions some thought 
when he takes his stand on the expan- 
sion of social security. 


Teachers Look Behind the 
Scenes in New Britain 
Industry 


(Continued from page 14) 


they may be better equipped to inter- 
pret industrial facts and employment 
opportunities to their pupils. 

Mr. Forbes indicated a willingness 
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to go on record before any group of 
educators as to the effectiveness of the 
B-I-E Day program as a modern edu- 
cational tool, and to assist in every 
possible way any other group of edu- 
cators who desired to plan such pro- 
grams in their own communities. Mr. 
Kranowitz also indicated the desire of 
the Chamber to give every possible aid 
to other local associations and Cham- 
bers in the state who desired to plan 
a B-I-E Day program. 

While no definite plans have yet 
been made for future programs in 
New Britain, Mr. Forbes indicated his 
desire to invite industrialists to be the 
guests of the New Britain schools in 
order that they might see, first hand, 
what is being done to prepare youth 
to take their places in local industries 
and to identify some of the present 
and future needs of the school system 
in order that the schools may do a bet- 
ter job of preparing youth for indus- 
trial occupations and every-day living. 
Mr. Kranowitz also indicated that the 
Chamber, in its future planning, will 
attempt to include other plants as well 
as banks, utilities, retail establishments 
and other business if there is sufficient 
demand on the part of educators to 
visit these institutions. 
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HAVE YOU investigated 
the possibility of steel 
rolls made of welded 
steel construction? 


Remember — our engineers 
and designers are available 
for consultation without ob- 
ligation. 


A TTT nt ee 


115 RINDGE AVENUE EXTENSION 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





HE index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut advanced 
nine percentage points in Sep- 

tember to an estimated 13% above 
normal. This increase raises the index 
well above the post-war low reached 
during the summer months and places 
it at about the same level which ob- 
tained in April of this year. A sub- 
stantial improvement in manhours 
worked was largely responsible for the 
current rise. Factory employment, 
freight shipments and cotton mill ac- 
tivity all reflected noticeable gains 
while construction activity remained 
at about the same level as in the pre- 
ceding month. The United States in- 
dex of industrial activity which experi- 
enced a sharp rise in August, advanced 
slightly in September to an estimated 
11% above normal. 


In September the index of man- 
hours worked in Connecticut factories 
rose sharply to an estimated 16% 
above normal. Prior to this month the 
manhour index experienced ten con- 
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secutive decreases in falling from 
+54% last October to +5% in Au- 
gust. The principal reason for the cur- 
rent improvement was the fact that 
many workers who had been out on 
vacations during August put in a full 
month’s work in September. In addi- 
tion, there was a gain in the number 
of persons working and an increase in 
average hours worked per employee. 
In its monthly release on hours and 
earnings, the State Department of La- 
bor reports that average hours worked 
per week in Connecticut factories were 
39.9 in September compared with 38.2 
in the preceding month. Average 
weekly earnings rose from $52.32 in 
August to $54.77, while basic hourly 
earnings declined slightly from $1.37 
to $1.36. 


The September index of manufac- 
turing employment in Connecticut rose 
four percentage points to 16% above 
normal. This is the second consecu- 
tive rise in the employment index fol- 
lowing a decline which lasted ten 
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months. Manufacturing employment 
increased 11,000 in September to 336,- 
000. Principal gains were made in 
metal and metal products industries 
with some improvement in textiles 
and apparel. Non-manufacturing em- 
ployment advanced 4,000 to 373,000 
with retail trade and service industries 
reflecting the largest increases. 


The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose noticeably in September to stand 
at 13% above normal. During the first 
seven months of this year rail tonnage 
originating in this State fell off at 
about the same rate as the over-all drop 
in the general business index. In the 
last two months, as industrial activity 
started to pick up there has been a no- 
ticeable improvement in the volume 
of freight handled. 


The September index of construc- 
tion work in progress in Connecticut 
is estimated at 8% above normal, the 
same as last month. The present level 
is about five points below the average 
for the first nine months of this year. 
So far this year residential building 
has represented approximately 65% of 
total construction as compared with an 
average of 60% for the 1946-48 
period. 

In September the index of cotton 
mill activity in Connecticut was esti- 
mated at 16% below normal. Although 
continuing to remain well below the 
level of normal activity the Septem- 
ber standing of the cotton index is the 
most favorable so far this year, with 
the exception of March, and represents 
a 20 point improvement over the July 
low. The quantity of cotton consumed 
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and hours of spindle activity have both 
increased substantially during the last 
two months. 

At the beginning of 1946 the whole- 
sale commodity index stood at 33% 
above the January 1941 base and rose 
to a peak of 110% by August 1948. 
After that wholesale prices fell off 
steadily to +-89% above the base in 
August of this year and since then 
have fluctuated narrowly at about that 
level. By the close of the summer of 
1948 the consumers’ price index stood 
at 73% above the January 1941 base. 
From this peak there was a gradual 
decline of three points in the closing 
months of last year. Through eight 
months of 1949 the consumers’ price 
index has moved within a narrow three 
point range and in August was re- 
corded at 68% above the 1941 base. 


The course of general business con- 
ditions during the months ahead is 
largely dependent on the outcome of 
the present strike situation. With ma- 
jor strikes now in progress in the coal 
and steel industries the National econ- 
omy is being retarded and could be 
more seriously upset if the strikes are 
prolonged and shortages of coal and 
steel are felt throughout the many in- 
dustries which are dependent on the 
use of these basic materials. So far 
Connecticut manufacturing has not 
been greatly disturbed by the National 
strikes since there are very few con- 
cerns in this State which are related 
directly to the industries on strike. 
However, if the current strikes con- 
tinue for any length of time or if new 
ones break out in other major indus- 
tries, Connecticut manufacturing with 
its large proportion of metal working 
concerns will be noticeably affected. 





We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 





MEET THE MACHINE THATS 
MAKING DICTATING HISTORY! 


THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 


Never before has one dictating machine 
so outstripped all others in advantages to 
the user. It’s the most successful dictat- 
ing machine in history. Only 4/2" high 
and letterhead size, the TIME-MASTER 
helps you save time and cut costs! 





Unheard-of convenience is yours with 
the TIME-MASTER at your elbow! Fool- 
proof simplicity of TIME-MASTER opera- 
tion lets you trap those fleeting thoughts 
instantly! Just the flick of a switeh and 
you can do your thinking out loud! 


BUT—don’t take our word for it; send for your 
free copy of the booklet: “Does Your Dictating 
Date You?” Use the coupon below. 

For even quicker, more conclusive proof, call 
your local Dictaphone representative and arrange 
for a free TIME-MASTER demonstration in your 


own office. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* 
Machines. (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 








The revolutionary Memobelt is the new- 
est, most practical of all recording media. 
5 mail in an ordinary envelope for 3¢. The 
tiny Memobelt record is so economical to 
use that you simply mail, file, or tran- 
scribe and discard it after only one use! 





“It’s a sweetheart!” say secretaries! 
Memobelt clarity and TIME-MASTER’s tiny 
Magic Ear make transcribing a cinch! 
The TIME-MASTER makes your secretary’s 
job easier and pleasanter—gives her more 
time to perform other duties! 






Dictaphone Corp., i 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have a free copy of ‘Does 
Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your Name 
Company 
Street Address 


City & Zone__________ State. 








ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 


techniques in industry. 





Is Your Company Prepared for Fire Loss? 


MULTITUDE of accounting sys- 
A tems and techniques have been 

provided for the proper evalu- 
ation of costs and the resulting profits 
or losses sustained by companies manu- 
facturing an untold number of prod- 
ucts. These systems have been reviewed 
during periods of accelerated produc- 
tivity, again in periods of abnormally 
low volume, as well as being under 
constant scrutiny for any change or 
contingency which might in any way 
affect the results of financial opera- 
tions. Furthermore, many companies 
attempt to control their financial des- 
tinies through the medium of operat- 
ing budgets. 

This would inter that all possible 
safeguards have been taken to insure 
against loss. There is, however, one 
ever-present contingency which must 
be considered and that is possible loss 
arising from fire. 


In order to safeguard against this 
contingency, management must be pre- 
pared in the event of such a loss, to 
“furnish a complete inventory of the 
destroyed, damaged and undamaged 
property, showing in detail, quanti- 
ties, costs, actual cash value and 
amount of loss claimed; and within 
sixty days after the loss, unless such 
time is extended in writing.” 

In the case of loss claims pertaining 
to merchandise inventories, the prob- 
lem of computing the loss is greatly 
simplified if a perpetual inventory rec- 
ord is maintained. The quantities ac- 
tually destroyed or damaged may be 
quickly determined and if a good cost 
system is in operation the process of 
evaluating the inventory will be 
routine. 

If a perpetual inventory is not main- 
tained, it may still be possible to esti- 
mate the inventory loss, provided that 





Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


DRY PRESS 
IN ANY SHAPE 


OR QUALITY DESIRED 
as? 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 















CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS 


e SPECIAL MACHINES 

e MACHINE WORK 

e SMALL STAMPINGS 

e COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 
e SHEET METAL WORK 

e BAKED ENAMEL 


FINISHES 
YOUNGBERG BROS. 
PHONE 1816 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Westcott & Mapes 


ARCHITECTS 


INCORPORATED 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


VALUATIONS 
STUDIES 
REPORTS 
DESIGN 
SUPERVISION 


ENGINEERS 


UTILITIES « INDUSTRIAL PLANTS « INSTITUTIONS « SCHOOLS + PUBLIC WORKS 
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specific items or classes of items are 
identifiable in the sales records and 
the costs are obtainable from purchase 
bills, manufacturing cost accounts or a 
stock book. This computation may be 
shortened by the use of tests employ- 
ing selected months or items consid- 
ered typical of the entire period. 

In the event that neither a perptual 
inventory is kept nor a sufficient iden- 
tification of sales to allow reasonable 
costing thereof, it is Customary to com- 
pute the value of the inventory on hand 
at the time of the fire by the applica- 
tion of the gross profit percentage 
method. Under this method, the fac- 
tors required for determining the in- 
ventory at the time of the loss are 
physical inventory at beginning of pe- 
riod, totals of purchases and sales from 
the last physical inventory to the date 
of loss, and a reasonable expected gross 
profit percentage for the current pe- 
riod. In the determination of gross 
profit percentage to be applied, the 
first factor to be considered is the num- 
ber of years to use as a base, inasmuch 
as actual gross profit may fluctuate 
from year to year. Once the base period 
has been agreed upon, a weighted arith- 
















ABSENTEEISM. 





MAIL COUPON BELOW. 








PURIFICATION BY GLYCOL VAPOR. 


AIR PURIFICATION BY 


Glycol Vapor 


REDUCE AIRBORNE GERMS AND VIRUS THAT cause COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, PNEUMONIA AND OTHER RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


HOW MUCH DO COLDS COST YOU? 
SINCE READERS DIGEST TOLD THE STORY OF THIS REMARKABLE DIS- 
COVERY BANKS, THEATERS, PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES, COMMER- 
CIAL AND INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES, AND SCHOOLS HAVE INSTALLED 


A. P. S. PORTABLE AND INDUSTRIAL MODEL VAPORIZERS TO REDUCE 


IF YOU DESIRE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THIS SUBJECT FILL IN AND 


AIR PURIFICATION SERVICE OF N. E. INC. 
276 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
GENTLEMEN: PLEASE SEND ME COMPLETE INFORMATION CONCERNING AIR 


metic average of the respective gross 
profit percentages may be used. Other 
considerations would be the presence 
of abnormal circumstances during the 
periods, as well as seasonal business in 
the loss period being reconstructed. 

With respect to fixed assets, a de- 
tailed record of each item should be 
maintained indicating a full descrip- 
tion of the equipment, the date of pur- 
chase, cost and acumulated deprecia- 
tion. In arriving at the loss settlement, 
any increase or decrease in value since 
acquisition including decline through 
depreciation, is taken into considera- 
tion. 

In view of the foregoing, manage- 
ment should ask itself the following 
questions: 

1. Are all pertinent accounting 
records which will be needed in the 
event of fire, housed in fire proof 
equipment? 

2. Is our accounting system such 
that a fire loss could readily be com- 
puted at a true figure? 

3. Have we recently had our fire 
policies reviewed in the light of higher 
replacement costs? 
















































ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN NEW IDEAS FOR 


YOUR ANNUAL REPORT? 


IF SO, SEND FOR 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS’ 








NEW BOOKLET 
JUST RELEASED, 
WHICH TELLS YOU 
“HOW TO BUILD 


COMPANY GOOD WILL 
WITH YOUR ANNUAL 
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KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 













LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 





AFTERMATH OF 
THE STEEL STRIKE 


C* first concern, during the steel strike, was to help our cus- 

tomers keep their plants running. So with everything going out 
and practically nothing coming in, we all but exhausted our mill 
and warehouse inventories. 

It may take a little time to restore our stocks. Meanwhile you 
may find us short of some gauges and sizes in some grades and 
finishes. Should that happen, please try us again. Chances are we 
will have what you want the next time. 

Keep us informed of your requirements. We will do our utmost 


seiiiniineane tines to job-fit available material to your specific needs, and always at 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN our normally established prices. 


RELIANCE Jod-Qitted PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL* 


Coils .. . Cut Lengths ... All Tempers . . . Slit, Sheared, Deburred and Round Edge 
From WAREHOUSE and MILL DEPOT STOCKS, or DIRECT-FROM-MILL 


* Detroit Steel Strip is Strip Steel in Name and in Fact 


SHEETS 


Cold Rolled . . . Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled Pickled . . . Long Terne . . . Galvanized 
Standard or production sizes or cut to actual working dimensions 
PRIMES or COST-SAVING SECONDS ** 
From WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


** Reliance Job-Fitting Methods apply to seconds as well as primes 








For Immediate Action Call The Nearest Reliance Plant or Office: 


"TaL UTM) RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 





GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
PLANTS 
.) i ‘ E L CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlcan 3-3600, Cleveland 4, O. ) 
DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
CORPORATION EASTERN PLANT, State & Edmund Sts. (Hamden), New Haven 7-5781, New Haven 7, Conn. | 
PRODUCERS OF MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, Hl. | 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 5 OFFICES i 
DETROF «Mii. Emath het 8 NEW YORK 2 NY 290 West atin Ste Columbus $4870 
20S Re GRA IDS 2, MICH., 326 Keeler GLendale 6-568 ST. LOUIS 8, MO., 4053 Lindell Bivd., Liicas 4590 
NEW HAVEN 7 Mee’) seein INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND., 1408 Fletcher T waa ae : peur wm a foutpa , OHIO, 214 Ohic Bidg., Garfield 6384 
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RODUCTION is a bona fide test of 
any economic system or way of 
doing business. 

In tracing the history of man’s 
struggle to create a decent world in 
which to live, we quickly find that his 
struggle has been inseparably tied to 
production. 

Under all the various economic sys- 
tems, primitive and complex, produc- 
tivity has been the key to individual 
and social well-being. 

G. H. D. Cole observed: “Every age 
and every people has a_ character 
stamped upon it by the way it gets its 
bread.” 

Certainly before a people can do 
anything else they first have to provide 
the basic needs of food, clothing and 
shelter for themselves. 

Here in the United States where the 
necessities as well as the comforts and 
luxuries of life surpass those of all 
people of all time, we are apt to take 
them for granted. 

We know that the vast, highly-pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States 
exceeds that of all other nations, but 
do we stop to reflect on why this is so? 

We know that during the last hun- 
dred years production in our country 
has increased more rapidly than any 
where else, but do we ever determine 
under what conditions and circum- 
stances this has been accomplished? 

We know that the United States 
established her lead in production over 
other nations about 70 years ago and 
that the margin between the United 
States and other industrial nations has 
consistently and steadily increased since 
then, but have we bothered to search 
for the reasons back of this achieve- 
ment? 

We know when the first World War 
came to bring chaos and destruction in 
its wake, that production in the United 
States was a little greater than one- 
third of the whole world output, but 
did it ever occur to us to find out why 
this was true? 





Copyright 1948 and 1949 by Texas Manufac- 
turers Association. 


WHAT OUR COUNTRY 


We know that the goods turned out 
in the United States in 1928, the year 
before the last depression, surpassed 
in volume those produced in the whole 
of Europe, but do we understand why 
this was possible? 

We know that production in the 
United States was enormously stepped- 
up during World War II to help stem 
the tide of threatening forces that 
sought to destroy us, but do we know 
why we were able to meet this chal- 
lenge with such ease? 

Gloria Waldron and Dr. J. Frederic 
Dewhurst writing for the Twentieth 
Century Fund say, “There was nothing 
inevitable at all about America’s strides 
in productivity. Other countries started 
down the road to industrialism before 
we did. Most of the basic industrial 
inventions originated in Europe. A 
few other countries have as great a 
land area and are also rich in natural 
resources. Some countries have larger 
populations. . . . 

“The fact remains that our produc- 
tivity, our standard of living is higher 
than in any other country. 

“Certainly political and social fac- 
tors are partly responsible. America 
provided a climate of freedom and ex- 


Illustration from 
Reader’s Digest. 
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By OPAL HILL MUNZ 


MAKES, MAKES OUR COUNTRY 


Our American Way Of Doing Business... IV 


A UNIT OF STUDY (for the fifth and sixth grades) 


pansion for risk-taking and innova- 
tion. 

We find the answer then in the way 
the business of our country is carried 
on by thousands of individual enter- 
prisers of varying sizes of degree and 
efficiency, by men who have been left 
free to exercise initiative, thrift and in- 
dustry in producing the goods of our 
nation. 

It is the difference between the way 
of doing business in an atmosphere of 
freedom and of doing business in an 
atmosphere of restraint as practiced by 
authoritarian governments. 

These things have come to us to pro- 
vide an economy of abundance rather 
than an economy of scarcity, because 
our American way of doing business 
leaves economic activity to the initi- 
ative of the individual or group of in- 
dividuals, acting freely rather than 
under hampering restrictions. 

It is significant to note that produc- 
tion remains highest in those countries 
where there is the least restriction 
upon production, and remains static or 
declines in countries where business is 
conducted under the restrictions of a 
dictator. 

Russell W. Porter, writing in the 
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economic freedom 
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look 


Our American Heritage, courtesy 








New York Times, says: “The oppor- 
tunities and incentives of free enter- 
prise have given the American eco- 
nomic system a dynamic quality which 
has stimulated production and an ever- 
rising standard of living over the years 
and have enabled it to save the world 
with its industrial machine in time of 
war and to feed and clothe it during 
peacetime emergencies. 

“The great enemy of the people is 
monopoly, either private or govern- 
mental, because it restricts production, 
raises prices, lowers real wages, and 
the standard of living, and exploits 
workers and consumers in the interest 
of a privileged class. But government 
monopoly is worse because, backed by 
military power and secret police, it is 
hardest to get rid of. Legislation and 
public opinion can curb monopoly, but 
only a revolution can free people from 
a government monopoly that wants to 
perpetuate itself in power.” 

Our American way of doing busi- 
ness has proved itself both a vital ele- 
ment of democracy and also an eco- 
nomic asset. But we must remember 
that however great may be the super- 
iority of our system of doing business 
over others, it too has its weaknesses. 
One of these weaknesses is depressions. 

Because of these weaknesses there 
are those who advocate our abandon- 
ing our economic system for the ques- 
tionable benefits of planned economy 
which sacrifices the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. 

We know that is not the way to 
solve our problems. We must not sur- 
render what we have. Instead we must 
live up to our responsibility to 
strengthen our democratic way of do- 
ing business and to do something 
about correcting its weaknesses, so that 
it will continue to provide greater and 
greater good for more and more 
people. 


Scope 


This study is one of a series of nine 
which are prepared with the thought 
of providing material to teachers that 
will help them to direct the child’s 
economic education, so that he will 
recognize the worth of our American 
way of doing business, understand its 
weaknesses and strengths, be moti- 
vated to defend its good points, and do 
something to correct the bad ones. 

In developing this unit of study, 
“What Our Country Makes, Makes 
Our Country,” the fourth of the series 
of nine on OUR AMERICAN WAY 
OF DOING BUSINESS, stories and 
factual material should be used to show 


how the material progress and welfare 

of a nation depends upon its produc- 

tive system. 
(1) Stories that show how primi- 
tive man lived by the simplest form 
of production, gathering what he 
could find in his immediate environ- 
ment, and converting it into usable 
form for food, clothing and shelter. 
How he cut down a tree and con- 
verted it into a crude canoe for 
transportation, how he trapped wild 
animals and used their skins for 
clothing and how he hunted and 
fished for food. 
(2) Stories of how as men advanced 
in civilization they began to make 
things not only for their own use but 
also to trade and barter. How during 
this stage of production men made 
whole products from start to finish. 
How they sheared their sheep, wove 
the wool into cloth and the cloth 
into clothes. 
(3) To help the pupil understand 
how the Industrial Revolution 
which ushered in mass production 
by machinery lightened man’s work 
and provided him with more leisure. 
(4) Stories of how men of the 
middle ages organized themselves 
into guilds, and how as handcraft 
trades were developed and organ- 
ized into guilds, production, wages, 
and the status of apprentices and 
journeymen were controlled and 
fixed. 
(5) Stories of how the Crusades of 
the thirteenth century helped to 
create a demand for silks, spices and 
jewels of the East, thus broadening 
the scope of trade. How the rise of 
new trades in this era, free from the 
restraints of the old trades, weakened 
the guilds, and led to an expansion 
of production. 
(6) Stories of how the eighteenth 
century merchants grew rich by sell- 
ing to other nations more than they 
bought from them. How production 
was restricted in the American col- 
onies by these English merchants 
who forced the colonists to supply 
the mother country with raw mate- 
rials at extremely low prices and 
buy back the finished products at 
exorbitantly high prices. 
(7) Stories of how the methods of 
production in England changed un- 
der the impetus of the invention of 
instruments of production. How the 
use of these instruments of produc- 
tion made it possible to shift from 
the simple method of handcraft pro- 
duction to the complex method of 
machine and factory production. 
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Stories of the inventions of the fly- 
ing jenny by James Hargreaves, of 
the spinning machine by Richard 
Arkwright, and of the spinning mule 
by Samuel Crompton. 


(8) Story of how the growth of 
industry was slow in coming to the 
American colonies because of the 
restrictions placed upon them by 
the mother country. How England 
would not allow skilled labor to 
come to America nor the colonists 
to bring machines to this country. 


(9) Stories to show how the Revo- 
lutionary War was fought as much 
in protest against the limitations and 
restrictions imposed upon our way 
of doing business as it was in pro- 
test against political oppression. 
How even after we had won our 
independence from England we still 
had to look to that country for a 
long while as the source of our 
manufactured goods. 


(10) Story of how the invention of 
machinery brought the Industrial 
Revolution to the United States. 
Story of how the invention of the 
cotton gin by Eli Whitney, speeded 
up removal of seed from cotton fibre, 
and hbdw this, in turn, made it pos- 
sible to step-up the cotton produc- 
tion of the South. Stories that show 
how the invention of the steamboat 
by Fulton and of the locomotive by 
George Stephenson opened up new 
market areas and led to enormously 
increased production in factories. 
Story of the invention of the steam 
engine by James Watt, and how it 
was a tremendous factor in increas- 
ing production. Point out how the 
invention and use of power ma- 
chinery led to the establishment of 
factories as centers of production 
where formerly the center of pro- 
duction had been in the home or the 
small shop. Emphasize how de- 
creased costs, lowered prices and 
higher standards of living came 
about through the increased produc- 
tion made possible by machines. 
Emphasize how money invested in 
machines, tools, and equipment has 
relieved the worker of much 
drudgery and increased his produc- 
tive capacity. Point out also that the 
average cost of tools required to put 
one person to work in the U. S. is 
$8000. 


(11) Story of how the basis of mass 
or quantity production was intro- 
duced as a principle by Eli Whitney, 
in turning out machine-made inter- 
changeable parts for muskets. 
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(12) Story of the War of 1812 and 
how it helped to place our economic 
independence on more firm ground 
by making it possible for us to break 
away from entangling European 
politics, and of how it helped us to 
make broad gains in world trade 
competition. How the war made it 
impossible for us to obtain many 
things from abroad as we had pre- 
viously done, and forced us to begin 
producing for ourselves on a larger 
scale. 

(13) Story of the Civil War and of 
how rapid industrialization and 
large scale production was a postwar 
achievement. Emphasize that it was 
not until after the war that the 
United States gained full economic 
independence. 

(14) Stories of how the introduc- 
tion of mass production which was 
achieved through the introduction 
of power machinery and the estab- 
lishment of the factory system led 
to such abuses as child labor. Em- 
phasize how we have corrected 
abuses through democratic processes, 
without sacrificing any of our eco- 
nomic or political freedoms. 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this unit of 
study is to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum. 

Beside the textbooks already in use, 
these additional ones will make excel- 
lent enrichment source material: De- 
mocracy Faces the “Isms”, Building 
America study unit, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York (thirty-five cents); 
Fortune Magazine, February 1949, for 
statistics comparing production in 
United States to production in other 
countries; The American Standard 
of Living, Problems in American 
Life, Unit 19, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 
West 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (thirty cents); Middle 
Ages, Hulme, Henry Holt Co., pages 
276-840 for account of rise and fall 
of feudalism; Modern Economics, Cor- 
bett and Colvin, chapter one for look- 
ing backward to primitive ways of 
production; Our Economic Life, Car- 
ver and Adams, Chapter III for mate- 
rial on how the industrial revolution 
changed our way of doing business; 
American and Russian Economic Sys- 
tems, University of Chicago Round- 
table, Chicago (ten cents); (Consult 


any other books for additional mate- 
rial on the productive principle of our 
American way of doing business, and 
history books for help in arranging the 





suggested background stories. Ask 
your librarian for help in finding 
stories about the inventors that pro- 
vided us with industrial machinery and 
made possible mass or quantity pro- 
duction. ) 


Aims 


The specific aims of this unit are: 
(1) To help the pupil understand 
the meaning of production as ap- 
plied to our American way of doing 
business through individual freedom 
and initiative. 

(2) To help the pupil understand 
the relation of the progress of de- 
mocracy to the production of goods 
and services. 

(3) To help the pupil understand 
how our system has substituted cap- 
ital investment in machines and 
tools for physical work. 

(4) To show how different from 
our own are productive systems that 
function under a planned economy 
which sacrifices the liberty of the 
individual. 

(5) To help the pupil understand 
that it is our responsibility to 
strengthen our democratic way of 
doing business by correcting its 
weaknesses, so that it will continue 
to provide greater and greater good 
for more and more people. 


Launching the Unit 


To launch this unit of study we sub- 
mit the thirteenth installment of our 
serial story about Antares, the star- 
boy, who is living on earth and learn- 
ing about our American way of life. 


The Story: 
Figures 
Don’t Lie 


The hunt for buried treasure at 
Cedar hill proved profitable as well as 
exciting to the 28 fifth grade boys and 
girls in Miss Hamilton’s room. 

All of them succeeded in finding a 
duplicate to the clue Mr. Hall had 
given them. What's more, they also 
found ten dollar bills attached to the 
duplicate clues. 

Mr. Hall called the ten dollar bills 
“grub stakes” because the money was 
to be invested by the boys and girls 
in some sort of business enterprise. 
That was Mr. Hall’s way of helping 
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them learn more about our American 
way of doing business. 

Next morning at school Benny Mac 
slapped his pocket and said, “I feel 
rich.” 

Everybody knew he was talking 
about the ten dollar bill. 

“Don’t let that money burn a hole 
in your pocket,” teased Miss Hamilton. 
“Remember it has to be used for set- 
ting yourselves up in business.” 

Antares said: “Maybe we ought to 
wait until school is out before we try 
our businesses.” 

“Second the motion,” said Jerry. 
“We might go broke if we tried to run 
a business and go to school at the same 
time.” 

“That's only half the story,” said 
Irene. “We might flunk in school, too.” 

“By the time school is out,” said 
Bob wisely, “we'll have time to learn 
a lot more about our way of doing 
business right here in the classroom.” 

“Why bring that up?” said Mary. 

Finally everybody had his say. It 
was decided to wait. And, it was de- 
cided all the money would be given to 
Miss Hamilton for safe keeping until 
the first of June. 

“In the meantime,” suggested Miss 
Hamilton, “each one of you can make 
up your mind whether you want to go 
into business by yourself, take a part- 
ner, or form a company.’ 

Benny Mac looked at Antares and 
winked. Antares knew that was the 
way Benny Mac had of telling him he 
wanted Antares for a partner. 

Almost at once Miss Hamilton in- 
vited the fifth graders to board a magic 
carpet of imagination with her. Then 
they transported themselves back sev- 
eral thousand years into the early days 
to begin the study of production and 
the part it played in the welfare of the 
people. 

Like all journeys, theirs followed not 
only the familiar highways, but hap- 
pened also upon many captivating 
little byways and paths that proved in 
the end most delightful of all. 

The fifth graders had been travelling 
aboard the magic carpet for a whole 
week now. 

First the boys and girls had settled 
themselves down in the very dawn of 
recorded history. They had made the 
acquaintance of hunters and fishermen 
who lived by the simplest form of pro- 
duction, getting what they could 
around them and using it for food, 
clothing and shelter. 

The boys and girls made crude 
canoes as an example of the kind of 
transportation the primitive men used. 








They made clay figures and dressed 
them in pieces of fur to show how 
primitive men produced their clothing. 
They talked about how these early 
people got their food mainly by hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

Then the fifth graders made the ac- 
quaintance of the nomadic people who 
shepherded their herds, their flocks, 
and the members of their tribes or 
clans back and forth across the shift- 
ing sands of their homeland, as they 
marched in nomadic array from camp- 
ing ground to camping ground. They 
learned that during this stage of civili- 
zation men began to produce things 
not only for their own use but also for 
trade and barter. They learned how 
nomadic people sheared their sheep, 
wove the wool into cloth, and the cloth 
into clothes. 

Step, by step, as they went along 
the fifth graders wove, they acted, they 
sang. 

They built a camp with tents, trees 
standing tall against the sky, and flocks 
grazing. They made their own looms, 
weaving rugs for tents, to show how 
people made whole products from start 
to finish during this stage of produc- 
tion. 

One day in the workshop, Antares 
confided to Benny Mac: “All of this 
seems so real, I almost feel I am 
dressed in the flowing robes of the 
nomadic people, and that I am wearing 
sandals on my feet.” 

“Yeah!” agreed Benny Mac. “I know 
exactly what you mean. I can even 
hear the crunch of sand beneath my 
feet.” 

Miss Hamilton overheard the con- 
versation of the two boys and smiled 
in satisfaction. 

Next the fifth graders studied about 
the agricultural period of civilization. 
They built a simple, crude house to 
signify the beginning of the change 
from the nomadic mode of life to a 
settled agricultural stage of life. 

They pretended they were guilds- 
men of the middle ages and organized 
themselves to practice handcraft trades. 
Miss Hamilton was careful to make it 
clear that these guilds controlled trade, 
by restricting production and regulat- 
ing prices very much in the same way 
as dictators today restrict production 
and control prices. 

In dramatizing the stories of the 
crusades the boys and girls were able 
to understand how these pilgrimages 
brought about the rise of new trades, 
free from the restraints of the old 
trades, and how this weakened the 


guilds and opened the way for the pro- 
duction of more goods. 

When the fifth graders boarded the 
magic carpet again they traveled to 
England. There they settled during the 
eighteenth century to learn how the 
English people were restricting produc- 
tion in American colonies by forcing 
the colonists to supply the mother 
country with raw materials at low 
prices and buy them back at high 
prices. 

While on the imaginary visit to 
England, Miss Hamilton told the boys 
and girls stories of the inventions of 
instruments of production that made 
it possible to shift from the simple 
method of handcraft production and 
the economy of scarcity, to the com- 
plex method of machine and factory 
production and the economy of abun- 
dance. 

She sent Antares and Benny Mac 
and Jerry and Irene and Bob and 
Johnny and Mary to the public library 
to ask Miss Dickenson for books in 
which to find stories about the inven- 
tions of the flying jenny, the spinning 
machine, and the spinning mule. These 
stories were read and discussed around 
the talking table. 

The most joyful part of the imagi- 
nary journey into the past came when 
the magic carpet transported the boys 
and girls from England to colonial 
America. 

Step by step Miss Hamilton helped 
the fifth graders follow the growth of 
production and our way of doing busi- 
ness in this country under the spur of 
individual freedom, until finally Amer- 
ica took the lead over all other nations 
in the world. 

The journey had started without any 
intention or expectation of sharing it 
with others. But as it approached the 
end, the boys and girls were so pleased 
with the things they had learned and 
made they could not keep it to them- 
selves. They wanted to share their joy 
with their parents. 

“Do you know what?” said Irene. “I 
think we ought to give a program and 
invite our fathers and mothers to come 
see what we have been making and 
hear about what we have been learn- 
ing. 

The whole class nodded in agree- 
ment and waited in hopeful suspense 
for Miss Hamilton to give her ap- 
proval. 

Antares sat turning a thought over 
in his mind. Then he said, “Why can’t 
we make some picture-story scenes that 
will show how production under the 
American way of doing business is dif- 
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ferent and better than production un- 
der the way of doing business in other 
countries?” 

“That would be hard to do,’ said 
Miss Hamilton, much impressed. 
“We'd have to find a lot of facts and 
statistics. 

“Do you know what that reminds 
me of, Miss Hamilton?” said Bob. “It 
reminds me of a chart I saw in a maga- 
zine on my father’s desk. The maga- 
zine has the kind of pictures in it An- 
tares is talking about. I could bring 
it to school for all of you to see.” 

Irene’s hand was in the air. “My 
father belongs to the Kiwanis Club,” 
she burst out. “He has twelve little 
leaflets the club gave him that tells all 
about our way of doing business. | 
could bring them.” 

The contagion was spreading. The 
class hummed with the voices of the 
children as they made helpful sugges- 
tions. 

“How did all this begin?” laughed 
Miss Hamilton, as she surveyed the 
faces of her twenty-eight pupils, all of 
them shining with purpose and lively 
interest. 

“When we have our program we 
could cover our pictures,” suggested 
Jerry. 

“Yes,” agreed several others in 
chorus. “And not uncover them until 
time for the program.” 

“What I mean,” said Jerry, “is that 
we could have an unveiling just like 
grown people do with important pic- 
tures. 

A procession of days went by and 
soon the picture-story scenes were fin- 
ished, showing how production under 
the American way of doing business is 
different and better than production 
under ways of doing business in other 
countries. 

There were two scenes. 

The first scene was entitled: OUR 
COUNTRY’S GREATNESS AS 
COMPARED WITH THE REST OF 
THE WORLD. 

Underneath the title were the fac- 
tual statistics and the illustrations. 

The second scene was entitled: OUR 
AMERICAN WAY OF DOING 
BUSINESS vs. COMMUNISM. 

Underneath the title were the fac- 
tual statistics and the illustrations. 

When the scenes were placed on 
easels the boys and girls stepped back 
to survey their handiwork. 

“It doesn’t seem like lessons when 
we learn like this,” said Jerry. 

“You said it,” agreed Benny Mac. 
“It seems like a party.” 
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Antares put it this way, “Never 
again can I pick up a history book, or 
hear stories about the American way 
of doing business, without remember- 
ing all the struggles through which 
people went to win the freedoms of 
democracy.” 


Things to Make 
and Do 


Moving Picture 


An excellent film for use in connec- 
tion with this unit of study on WHAT 
OUR COUNTRY MAKES, MAKES 
OUR COUNTRY, may be obtained 
by rental or purchase from Twentieth 
Century Fund and Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films. It is entitled: Produc- 
tivity; Key to Plenty, and is 16 mm, 
with sound, fifteen minutes long. 


Production Maps 


Production maps of Russia and the 
United States would enable pupils to 
make visual comparison of the pro- 
ductive achievements of the two coun- 
tries. 

Divide the pupils into two working 
groups. One group will do the re- 
search, draw a large outline map of the 
United States, and fill in the statistical 
information. 

The second group will do the re- 
search, draw a large outline map of 
Russia, and fill in the statistical infor- 
mation. 

If the maps are drawn to scale, com- 
parison of land areas and populations 
may be shown. 

Each map should show what the 
countries produce in largest quantity. 
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Courtesy Associated Industries of Oklahoma. 


Our American Way of Doing Business 
vs. Communism 


Hours worked . . . 
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and what you get for your work. 
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Source: Labor's Monthly Survey, March-April, 1947 
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Courtesy Trends in Education-Industry Cooperation, published by the 


National Association of Manufacturers 


Mining areas, agricultural areas, live 
stock areas, and manufacturing areas 
should be clearly indicated. 

Most of this information may be 
obtained from two pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Americana Corporation, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, and 
entitled Business, and Russia respec- 
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tively. Libraries in cities have these 
two pamphlets on their shelves. Teach- 
ers in smaller communities may need 
to purchase the pamphlets outright 
from the publisher. They sell for thirty- 
five cents per copy. 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Ansoniz 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Hartford 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Aircraft 7 s 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 


(helicopters) 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 

Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 

retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 

plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 

Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co Div United Advertis- 
ing Corp New Haven 
Aircraft Instruments 

Gorn Electric Company Inc 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
gee Field East Hartford 
r Ducts 
The gr me 
Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Corporation Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Wiremold Co Hartford 


Newton-New Haven Co. 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 


Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co. Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 


Asbestos 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 

Assemblies—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Badges and Metals 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bakelite Moldings 

Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 

Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 


Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and toning? 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 
(ball and 
Stamford 


Norma-Hoffmann 


Bearings 
roller) 


Corp 
’ Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 


Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 


Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 


Bells 
_ Brothers Mfg Co. East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 

N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
. Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
} Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
; Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
7 Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 


i Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Hartford 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Liddletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 

Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 


Hartford 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 


. Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Boxes 
Clairglow_ Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 

, Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (pager Sete folding) 
Haven 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Robert Gair Co Portland 

S Curtis & Sons Inc Sandy Hook 

Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 


Strouse Adler. Company The New Haven 
Braided Fiberglass Sleeving 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


: Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Brass & Bronze 


Middletown 


American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 

Bristol 

Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 


Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass Goods 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
(Advt.) 
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Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 


Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 





Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Brooms—Brushes 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co T Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div “U S Rubber Company 


(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 


Buffiing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 


Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 


lighting) Waterbury 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

L C White Company The Waterbury 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Cabinets 


Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


5 Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The | 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


. Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 

Casters—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 

New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 


M A D E 





Castings (continued) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray-iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 

Chemicals 

American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid: Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 
Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “‘B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 


Hartford 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& sone New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 
Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Clutch—Friction 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 


General Electric Company 


Coils—Pipe or — 
National Pipe Bending Co T 
160 River” St New Haven 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) : 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Controllers 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
: Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbr y 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbu: 
Copper Sheets 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymow: 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
: Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
: New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Senet 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hart 
Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The Hartford 
Wiemann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
(Advt.) 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Die Polishing Machinery 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St. 
New Haven 


(plastics and 
Hartford 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The 
die castings) 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 
Displays 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & New Haven 
Yale Company The 
Stamford 


Company : 
& Towne Manufacturing 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The 


Drafting Accessories 
Merritt & Co 


Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 
Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 


Hartford 


Joseph Hartford 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 


Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 

Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other “ns 


Elastic Braid 


tools) 
ollinsville 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Russell Mfg Co The 
Electric Appliances 
Electric Company 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 

Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Middletown 


General Bridgeport 


Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’”’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 
Electric Company Inc 
Electric Knife Switches 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


Gorn Stamford 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Safety Switches 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 


Plainville 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 


New Haven 


U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 


Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Electrotypes 

W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 

wrinkle finishes) Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 

Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, 
Hartford Division Hartford 
Exhibits 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 
Eyelets 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


West Hartford 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (snap and 


slide fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) Unionville 
Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Finger Nail Clippers 
Ii C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 


Manchester 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company _ Hartford 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
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Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The 
Fireworks 


M Backes’ Sons Inc 


Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 


lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 


New Haven 


Wallingford 


Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 

Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridegport 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Furnace Linings 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 


Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 


General 


and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Giftwares 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Glass Cutters 

Fletcher-Terry Co The 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristo! 


Waterbury 
New Haven 


Forestville 


Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portlanc 
(Advt 
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Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Ceuterless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


M A D 


New Haven 


Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Cor New Britain 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 

Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 

Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commnnesie® 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company 
Hose Supporters 
Ansonia O & C Co 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


Milford 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


; Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Ine Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


E i N C 


Hydraulic Controls 
Sperry Products Inc 

Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Finishes Atlas Powder Co Stamford 

Industrial and Marking Tapes 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Industrial Refrigeration 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical ony 
Waterbury 


Danbury 


Hartford 


Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide’’ DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 
Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) . 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 
Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
I.ux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Ironing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Jewelry Findings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Jig Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 


& J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Jaugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 


Gilman 


Shelton 


Manchester 
Bristol 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Shelton 


Terryville 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laborato.y Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Finishes Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
Gencral Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
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Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Company (Revolite) 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
J Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin. 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 

Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
: Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 

General Electric Company 
b Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 

Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
y Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The 
Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


Stamford 
Hartford 


Norwich 


Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 
Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 
Machine Work 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (Light” 
and heavy job and contract work) Bridgeport 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) Torrington 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Breeeer 
vt.) 
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Machines (Continued) 

Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (Spe- 
cial, new development engineering design 
and construction) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 

Special Devices Inc (Special, new develop- 
ments, engineering design and construction) 

Berlin 
Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 

Bullard Company The Bridgeport 

New Britain-Gridiey Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 

Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 

Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 

Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 

3 spindle) Bridgeport 


Machines—C onveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 


Machines—Contin-U- Matic 
Builard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au- Matic 


Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 


Waterbury 
The 


J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal-Working 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 


& Machine Co 
Waterbury 


Waterbury Farrel 


The 


Foundry 


Machinery—Nut 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 

Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 


Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Mechanical Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Metal Cleaners 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

7 Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Order) 


Hamden 
Ansonia 


Bristol 
(Made-to- 
Waterbury 91 
Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Waterbury 
? Unionville 
New Britain 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Saling Manufacturing Company 
Stanley Works The 


Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Millwork 
Builders Finish Co 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Hartford 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Mixing Equipment 
Industries Inc 
Monuments 


Eastern New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Waterbury Companies Inc 


Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 


Echo Lake Road 


Watertown 
Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St | New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 


Hartford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 


non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 


. (for textile 
mills) 


Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
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Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 


Meriden 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The 
uts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 


cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric ; 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Ovens 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Sheltor 
Packing 
Aubtirn Manufacturing Company The (leather 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletowr 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhatttan Inc Th 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgepor 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardwar 


Corp New Britait 
Sargent & Company . New Haver 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company Th 

Stam for 


Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company Hartfor 
Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Have 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meride: 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser 

Bridgepor 

Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gai 
Co Inc Portlan 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Have: 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montvill 
Paper Boxes ; 

Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwic 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Have 

New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Have 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montvill 

Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgepot 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingtor 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgepot 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansoni 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Myst! 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell ~~ ‘ 
[ys 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portlar 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartfor 


Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban ar 
interurban) New Have 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Have 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) | 


Ivoryte 


Merid 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymot 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strip 
rolls) Waterbu: 
(Advt 
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Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The ( (brass and copper) 
a 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Plainville 
Branford 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Patent Button Co The 


"Plastic Gems 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 

Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Conn Plastics 
General Electric Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfrg Co The 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 


Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfrg Co The 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Poly Chokes 


Poly Choke Company The (a ontaee, choking 
device) Tariffville 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Meriden 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Hamden 


Bridgeport 


Plainville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Hamden 


Naugatuck 


Branford 


Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Powdered Metal Products 
Powmetco Inc East Port Chester 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (‘“‘Cuprinol”) Simsbury 


Stamford 


Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 

Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 
Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A _ Division of 
Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 
New Haven 


Taylor & Greenough Co The 
T B Simonds Inc 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 
Printing Machinery 
Thomas W Hall Company 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 

Waterbury 


Hartford 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and coppes) 
artford 
Radio and Television Components 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Rocky Hill 


Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Stamford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Sorensen & Company Inc 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Respirators ; 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
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Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Miilldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
ods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 

. Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 
Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice”’ 
Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugautck 
Rubber Soles 


Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Danbury 


Danbury 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 
Kron Company The 

Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The 

Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 
Doors and Porches) Hartford 

Screw Caps 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 


Derby 

Screws 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg. Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Holo-Chrome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
(Advt.) 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport , 
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Screw Machines 
Ii P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
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Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 


New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
Berlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 


Consolidated Industries 
Corbin 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4%” capacity) 

Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type qe) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
ome _~ Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ents 503 Blake St New Haven 
aaa icin Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 

Shears : 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells , 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, Giovaze) Durham 
Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood ae © o The 

United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 

sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 

American Buckle Co The West Haven 


DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
} H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers . 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 

Shoe and Corset Laces ; 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Showcase . “te Equipment 
Wiremold ome = Hartford 
ewer Stalls 


Dextone Company New Haven 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) y 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 

Slide Fasteners 
GE eaptios Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd onenenes Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co T' Waterbury 


he 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(Kwik zippers) Waterbury 
Slings 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The =" 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Soa 

J B Williams Co The “Cndustrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 

Solder—Soft 

Torrey S Crane Company 
Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
Hartford 


Plantsville 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 

Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New aven 
_ Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
United States Rubber Company Naugatuck 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 


furniture) Bridgeport 
Speteg Washers 

Wallace Barnes Co e Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Springs—Coil & Flat 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 


Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co 


é Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Stamps 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(small) Hartford 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Stampings—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 

Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Stationery Specialties 


Waterbury er Inc Waterbury 


eel 
Stanley Works The = and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 


alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


New Britain 


New Haven 
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Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 


sristol 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


_ Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 

Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
State Welding Co The Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Middletown 
West Hartford 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Centerbrook 


’ Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 

Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 

Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 

Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Tea 
Upham Food Products Inc 
balls) 


New Haven 
Moodus 


(package and tea 
Hawleyville 
Peete: Instruments 
Bristol Co The 
Television Receivers 
General Electric Company 


‘ Testers—Non-Destructive 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


A Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


. Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 

Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 
ton sewing) Moodus 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Threading Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 

in rolls) Waterbury 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

(Advt.) 
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Tools 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 


cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 

Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 

Hartford 


Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


Stamford 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Toys and Novelties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation ; 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Uniform Buttons 

Waterbury Companies Inc 


Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Cosperation,, 


Waterbury 


Plainville 


Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves 

Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 

valves) South Norwalk 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Valves—Automatic Air a 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


Hartford 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air : 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control re 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle Irons—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn ne Company The (all ma- 


terials Middletown 
Blake & Ries The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers - Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & S Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mig Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 
Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Wath Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 


New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Water Heaters 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The  (instan- 

taneous & storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 

G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 

& Non-Ferrous Metals New Haven 


Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods , 
Bristol Brass Ce The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 


bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 


Wire 

American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair 

(spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


Hartford 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wires and Cable 

General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining ee 
ridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 


Fairfield 


Wires—Building 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wire Cloth 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


, Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 
Wire Drawing Dies 


New Haven 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 

Autoyre Co The Oakville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 


Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 


Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


i Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Woodw 
C H Dresser & Sons co “Mig all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


ris Bros & Co The (eibbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 








What Our Country Makes 
—Makes Our Country 


(Continued from page 47) 

Other sources of information are: 
Power, Machines and Plenty, public 
affairs pamphlets No. 142, by Gloria 
Waldron and Frederic Dewhurst, 22 
East 38th Street, New York (twenty 
cents); It's Fun to Live in America 
series of twelve leaflets issued by Ki- 
wanis International, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, (no charge); The 
American Legion National American- 
ism pamphlets. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
or your local American Legion unit. 


Creative Writing 


With proper motivation the pupils 
would enjoy writing letters to imagin- 
ary friends in other countries, telling 
what they are doing in school. 

To test whether the pupils can use 
in meaningful content words related 
to our American way of doing busi- 
ness, the letters should be on the sub- 
jects being currently studied in these 
units of study. 


SINCE 
1895 


Elevators 
Electric - Oildraulic 


for every purpose 


& @ 
INSPECTIONS 
REPAIRS 
MAINTENANCE 


* . 
The 
Eastern Machinery Co. 
Factory at 
NEW HAVEN 





Dramatization 


The pupils will enjoy preparing a 
play related to this unit of study for 
presentation at some assembly pro- 
gram. 

A splendid one entitled, “Spirit of 
Progress,” may be found in the book, 
Around the Calendar Plays, by Irene 
Clementine Moore. 


The play dramatizes the industrial 
revolution with episodes about the in- 
vention of the steam engine, by James 
Watt, the invention of the locomotive 
by George Stephenson, the invention 
of electricity by Benjamin Franklin, 
the invention of the cotton gin by Eli 
Whitney, the invention of the steam- 
boat by Robert Fulton, and the inven- 
tion of the reaper by Cyrus McCor- 
mick. 


Posters 


Learning what has already taken 
place through reading, discussion and 
motion pictures, may be further em- 
phasized by making it possible for the 
pupils to make a series of posters. 


For ideas in developing these post- 
ers we suggest that the booklet, The 
Miracle of America, be obtained from 
The Advertising Council, Inc., 11 
West 42nd Street, New York. 


From material and illustrations in 
this pamphlet the teacher and pupils 
will get material for illustrating how 
production under our American way 
of doing business has given this coun- 
try the highest standard of living of 
any country in the world. 


Bulletin Board 


Encourage the boys and girls to 
watch the newspapers and magazines 
for stories and articles dealing with 
the subjett of production in this coun- 
try as well as other countries. These 
should be brought to class, read and 
discussed at the talking table, and then 
placed on the bulletin board for future 
reference. 


Culminating Activity 


No better culminating activity can 
be suggested than the one used by the 
teacher and pupils in the story, FIG- 
URES DON'T LIE, which is a part 
of this unit of study. 


The ideas of the children in the 
story may be followed in making the 
two picture-story scenes, and demon- 
strating them to the parents in a for- 
mal program when the scenes will be 
unveiled like a picture. 
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YOUR SCRAP 
CAN PAY DIVIDENDS 


nt Cover 


lf scrap steel or scrap metals are by-products of your production, it will pay you to market them as 
carefully as the main product. Proper handling, with appropriate segregation of different types of scrap, 


can make a profitable difference on your balance sheet. 


Specializing in scrap for half a century, we have helped many a 
manufacturer set up handling procedures in his plant to get the best possible 


returns. Call us in to talk over your situation. 
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si THIS NEW FREE BOOKLET TELLS WHY SCRAP IS SO IMPORTANT. WRITE FOR A COPY. 
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Important to every Connecticut indus 


Heavy oil, “Bunker C” or No. 6, is tomorrow’s 
industrial fuel. It is low in cost, high in effi- 
ciency and in plentiful supply. 
Our new terminal in Bridgeport with its 70 
million gallon capacity supplied by one of the 
world’s largest marketers of “Bunker C” oil, 
brings new savings to every industry in this 
area. 
Here is greater efficiency and convenience at 
a cost far below that of your present fuel 
. and savings greater than you have ever 





believed possible, due to low cost direct-by- 
water transportation and efficient overland 
delivery. 

Let us show you the tremendous savings con- 
version to this heavy industrial fuel oil can 
bring your plant ... or if your plant is already 
converted, let us show you why you can 
look to Buckley Brothers for better service, 
lower fuel costs”. 

No obligation of course—write, wire or 
phone us today. 


Buckley Bros., Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. Phone 6-3541 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST PETROLEUM STORAGE TERMINAL 


Terminals at: 


BRIDGEPORT AND WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Offices at: 
ONE SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT 





HERE 
are eold facts on fu 


PETROLEUM 
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